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CHaPpreR XVIII. 
ALEC TALKS SERIOUSLY AND PATERNALLY. 


SuNDAY was a day usually spent at home by Sally. She was too 
late in the morning, as a rule, to go to public worship with her 
mother and sister, and too lazy in the afternoon. Walking was 
not pleasant, as the best routes, more especially her Linsake route, 
were occupied by the Mudford plebs of both sexes, and canoeing 
was inconvenient because it was too public, and because Thomas, 
Richard and Henry were rowing and sculling their sweethearts 
deviously and dangerously up and down the river. Sally liked a 
clear course, either for the land or water way. She also liked it 
to be solitary, or nearly so. So Sally remained at home. Lizzie, 
who happened to have developed a tendency to headache in the 
course of the day (the cure of which her sister’s interpretation of 
the bell-chorus in the Cloches de Corneville did not accelerate), 
stayed at home, too, on this occasion. Mrs. Byrne had gone to the 
afternoon service at the Abbey Church. Sally suddenly ceased 
and said remorsefully :—“ Oh, I didn’t mean to make all that row; 
but I felt I must let off the steam somehow. I'll be good now, Liz.” 

*‘T don’t want you to be good, unless you like. That would be 
hoping too much, but you aren’t obliged to play comic operas, are 
you?” replied Lizzie from the sofa. 

“ T wouldn’t if it weren’t Sunday. I feel defiant because I can’t 
go out and enjoy myself my own way.” 

“That’s a little weak, isn’t it? Nobody in the wide world 
knows or cares that you are playing the piano out of defiance and 
opposition.” 
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“ Shall I try some Mendelssohn ? ” 

“No, no. Don’t do that. Suppose you sit down—not there, 
you will keep wriggling about if you stay on that piano stool, 
which is maddening. Find the most comfortable place you can, 
and stay in it, and let us talk.” 

* All right.” Sally finally made a settlement on the he: rthrug, 
with the help of two chair cushions and a striped “dhurrie,” and 
said, “ Well ?” 

“You’ve been very quiet and dreamy lately. What have you 
got on your mind?” 

“Oh, lots of things.” 

«“ Are you makinga new poem? Youdon’t seem to read much, 
and you sometimes look as if you were thinking.” 

«Perhaps I am,” replied Sally, gazing at something far away in 
the back of the fire. Lying curled up there, in a black velvet 
dress with white swansdown at the neck and wrists, she looked like 
a sort of kitten blinking at the firelight. Lizzie looked down at 
her rather sadly, for she knew her sister, as well as loved her, and 
said, “ I wonder if you ever really will think ?” 

« Why, what’s the matter now ? ” 

“Well, I don’t want to lecture—you know I don’t do that—but 
look at the way you're going on with Dr. McAlpin.” 

“JT don’t know what you mean by ‘going on.’ What’s wrong 
about Dr. McAlpin? I suppose I can’t speak to a man or look at 
him next, without somebody going and repeating it, and making 
up ridiculous stories about it.” 

“Sally, was it a ridiculous story that you made Alee Lyatt 
believe you cared for him, and let him talk to you at night at 
windows ?” 

“T did care for him! One of the best fellows I ever knew. 
How do you know he came to the window ? ” 

“Saw him. I didn’t think it was any use to talk about it at 
the time.” 

“ Well, that shows you’ve got some sense, because I should do 
just as I liked, whether you all knew it and disapproved of it or 
not; I suppose } ‘you know that I wish I could convince mother of 
the fact.” 

* And if Alec Lyatt was such a good fellow, and you liked him, 
why on earth must you go and get up that absurd engagement to 
Mr. Corfe? You must have known it would come to nothing.” 

“Jolly glad it did come to nothing. I don’t know why I did 
that. Because I was a fool, I suppose. Most people are at times. 
I regretted it enough, goodness knows. However, that’s three 
years ago now, and I’m older.’ 

“ Just think what those three years have been to him, while 
you were forgetting all about him.” 

“T wasn’t!” 


“Well, you were amusing yourself in every possible way.” 
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Sally, who was getting a little tired of this, said:—“‘ The upshot 
of all this seems to me to be that you are fond of Alec yourself,” 
which reduced her sister to reflective silence. 

Shortly afterwards Lizzie stated that she was going to lie down 
on her bed, and try to go to sleep. So saying she departed. 

“1 believe you are simply going to cry,” remarked Sally, with 
unusual bitterness, “and don’t want me to know it.” Then find- 
ing herself alone with the fire, she contemplated her position, 
and the rather critical state at which her emotions had arrived. 
There was Alec. Perhaps she might have treated him rather 
badly once—and he was a jolly fellow, and good-looking, and 
could tell her about actors and actresses and so on, and all that 
life she was so curious to know more of—perhaps he had forgiven 
her now—she must ask him that. No doubt the answer would 
be satisfactory if she asked “nicely” for it. That must be done 
on some good opportunity. Alaster of course wouldn’t mind, but 
it would be no use at all to bother him about it. He probably 
knew nothing of her juvenile escapades, and it would not make 
him any happier to tell him. She was glad she had Alaster. It 
was comforting to love a strong, self-reliant man who was learned 
and all that, and yet seemed to worship her abjectly. Alec was 
not like that, he had said one or two nasty things to her lately, 
things she did not always quite understand, but instinctively 
resented. No doubt Alec had become worldly, and no longer 
believed in tender and picturesque emotions. His loss, concluded 
Sally, with a rather injured air. She began to get rather restless. 
She had hoped that Alaster, or Alec, or somebody would come 
and call before Mrs. Byrne got back from the Abbey. In fact 
before very long, just when the last sunset of October began to 
blaze right in at the window and make a great splash of yellow 
light on the opposite wall, above the sofa, Sally heard steps on 
the gravel path which besected the patch of lawn from gate to 
front door. She arose and went to the door, without having 
taken the trouble to look out of the window. The result was that 
she very nearly embraced the wrong man in the passage—an 
error for which she would have no doubt felt deeply remorseful. 

“I expected Alaster,” she observed, a little reproachfully. 

“ And I’ve come,” replied Alec, coolly. ‘“ Alaster is working. 
I've just left him.” 

So, here was the opportunity. They went in the drawing- 
room. 

“I’ve been wanting to see you for a long time, Alec.” 

“You have seen me pretty often.” Sally shut the door. 

“Oh, but I mean alone. I wanted to ask you if you have quite 
forgiven me?” Alec was standing over the fire, and Sally was 
standing close to him. 

“Forgive you? I? What for?” 

“Oh, you know—three years ago. Or perhaps you have for- 
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gotten—I haven’t.” Here her left hand played absently with the 
button on his coat sleeve. 

“Yes! I have forgotten.” And he suddenly started away from 
the chimney-piece and walked about the room, hands 1n pockets. 

“And forgiven?” Sally looked deeply pathetic here, with a 
certain infantine penitence in her look and tone. Alec stood still 
and looked at her out of his keen dark eyes for a second or two. 
Then he said “ No,” and continued his walk. It was merely a 
mechanical and habitual stage-trick of his, but Sally did not 
know that, and rather “ wilted” under that glance. 

“ You are very hard on me. You don’t know how sorry I was, 
and how I missed you afterwards.” 

* When you had lost my successor? I can imagine that. And 
whose fault was it if you did miss me? Who destroyed the 
slender-founded faith on which a great love was built, until the 
whole broke down under its own weight? Who held a full cup 
to my lips, and dashed it far and wide half-tasted? I have 
floated adrift in the darkness three years since then—can’t you 
imagine what a comfort to me the memory of you | took with me 
was?” 

Sally now looked perilously near the edge of a hysterical storm, 
but weathered it, and said :—* Alec—I am sorry—I really am.” 

“ Are you?” 

“Yes. I'd kill myself if it were any good.” 

“But it isn’t any good, as you know very well, which rather 
detracts from the magnanimity of your offer.” Sally approached 
Alec, and they stood in the middle of the room, in the yellow 
horizontal sunlight, a little like Mr. Millais’ “ Huguenots,” though 
the burden of keeping up the resemblance was thrown chiefly upon 
Sally, who laid her head on his bosom and wept a trifle. Then a 
breaking and pitiful low voice said :—“ Won’t you ever make it 
up again, Alec? I never loved anybody like you—I found that 
out when I'd lost you. Take me back again! ! Oh do! you make 
me feel afraid, and like a wicked child, and that’s what no one 
else can do.” 

“ That’s pretty near what you ought to feel like.” 

“But you will ?” 

Alec put her down gently on the nearest chair, and himself yet 
standing up, said:—‘ Drop this, Sally, once for all, and listen. 
Do you think I can forget my friends as quickly as you can 
your lovers?” 

* What do you mean?” Defiantly—* virtue insulted ” tone. 

“ That Alaster for example, whom you expected just now.” 

“Well, he just kissed me once—and I kissed him. That’s all. 
It might happen to anybody.” 

Alee smiled, and drily replied :—* It might, if you were in the 
neighbourhood.” 

The facts on his side are that you have made him love you as 
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he never has loved woman, and made him believe that you love 
him. And he will take any trouble in the world to make you 
happy. What the facts on your side are—for three years at 
east—I don’t know. I have not his laconic coolness, and if you 
want plain English from me, you'll generally get it. Now 
remember that we have both completely forgotten any little 
romances of our happy infancy.” 

Sally stood up again and looked silently into the fire for a 
long time, with mournful eyes. Then at last she said :—* Will 
you never love me again then ?” 

Alee looked at her. “It is too much,” he said to himself— 
“it’s like torturing an animal.” Then he suddenly seized Sally 
in his arms and forgot Alaster, and yesterday and to-morrow and 
everything else for a few seconds. Then he let her go and threw 
himself on the sofa face downwards, in an agony of remorse, that 
remorse which is such torture to an honourable man who feels he 
has done a mean thing. “Oh, my God!” he murmured. 

Sally came and kissed the back of his head and stroked it. 
“ You do love me, Alec ?” 

A strange sad hollow voice replied :—“ I always have, | always 
must—lI would give ten best years of my life to be able to say 
no. I can’t have this sort of scene again, Sally. We must stop 
this, or chaos will come. I shall go.” And he went, with a 
whirling brain and sore heart. 

“T don’t think you'll lecture me again,” murmured Sally. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


IT was a recognised practice, when Alec Lyatt was at home, 
that he and his father should go, in the course of the evening, 
after dinner, to talk and smoke with Mr. Henry Lyatt, in the 
private and personal sanctum of the latter. It was understood 
that this meeting was not of the nature of a secret conclave, or 
cabinet council, and that Hal or the girls could join the sederunt 
if they felt inclined. On this Sunday evening, after Alec had 
partially recovered from the effects of this rather terrible inter- 
view with Sally by means of a long country walk, and a quiet 
dinner with the General, the two strolled across the road which 
separated the General’s cottage from Mr. Lyatt’s front gate, and 
found the room occupied by that gentleman and his son, young 
Harry. And all sat with their feet towards the fender, their legs 
stretched, and their bodies supported by comfortable deep-reced- 
ing, low-seated arm chairs. All, with the exception of young 
Harry, smoked. Mr. Lyatt, easygoing as he was in most matters, 
had strong and decided views on comfort. In this room they 
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were carried out. Instead of armchairs for two, and upright and 
armless, family-worship chairs for hapless third and fourth parties, 
there were armchairs enough for as many as the room could 
comfortably and fairly hold, as well as a seductive lounge at one 
end, upon which a man six feet long could lie down and sleep. 
These had no particular richness or garishness about them, nor 
did they belong to any particular style. They looked old, solid, 
and comfortable, and they were, and would stand the mechanical 
strain of any quantity of fidget, or of any of the many fantastic 
and involved attitudes which the comfort-seeking smoker is often 
fain to adopt. There were cupboards on either side the fire, in 
which were cigars, whisky, soda-water, and a few bottles of wine, 
and glasses. Above the cupboards were bookshelves, with books 
in them. On the mantelshelf lay in lavish disorder Mr. Lyatt’s 
pipes, a selected few of which were always at the disposal of his 
friends. Behind the semicircle of chairs stood a table supporting 
a reading-lamp, and current newspapers and a few periodicals. Mr. 
Lyatt enjoyed his papers and periodicals after dinner, particularly 
on Sunday. His special favourites, if it is of consequence to 
anybody, were Punch and the Saturday Review. The neigh- 
bourhood gave him the credit of writing in both. As a matter of 
fact he had never sent anything to either, but he often held out 
a threat of doing so, and much more also. The rest of the room 
was occupied by a piano, a kneehole writing table, and mis- 
cellaneous “things.” As has been hinted, Henry Lyatt was 2 
well-informed man, with artistic tendencies, but the only tendency 
he followed to any practical extent led him to the art of music. 

For some little while they sat in silence, that silence which is 
bred of warmth, tobacco,-dinner and deep content. Then Mr. 
Lyatt turned to his nephew at the opposite corner of the hearth, 
and said:—*“ Well, you mummer, you statutory Rogue and Vaga- 
bond, what news do you bring from the town?” 

* The Strand is very muddy, and is ‘ up’ on one side for gas, or 
sewage, or new pavement. Our new play is fixed for the 15th of 
November. You will come up, of course ?” 

“ We will, we will. Get us some decent apartments somewhere, 
Alec, will you? There used to be a nice house in Conduit Street, 
I remember. I hate hotels. I hate places where I lose my in- 
dividuality, and where we all have to behave properly at meal times 
for fear of offending the waiter. I like a place where the room 
can be turned into a cat’s house, and the family jokes indulged in 
without drawing the general pity and alarm of a coffee-room full 
of people to a group of apparent escaped lunatics, as which this 
family on its travels generally is regarded.” 

* All right.” 

“Your father will, of course, join us ?” 

; “You are very kind, Henry. I will join you, if I may bear my 
share.” 
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*“‘ Certainly—of course,” replied Mr. Lyatt, hastily, resolving to 
present a highly mendacious bill of costs to his brother at the 
end of the undertaking, and to add up two and two to make three 
on every opportunity. ‘“ By the way, this wretched theatre of 
yours is in Hammersmith or Camberwell, or somewhere equally 
remote from civilisation, isn’t it? Meaning by civilisation, 
Regent Street.” 

“Tslington. Two shillings and sixpence will take most of you 
there ina cab, or you can occupy an ‘ Angel’ ’bus en masseif you like.” 

“ Islington, eh? The-her wo-hos a-he youth,” Mr. Lyatt began 
to hum, wagging his head in the antero-posterior direction, when 
young Harry remarked :—* But I thought the Islington in that 
song was a village in Norfolk ?” 

“Did you? Precocious sage! If I choose to sing of an Islington 
situated between Holloway and the Pentonville Road, who shall 
hinder me ? I was going on to tell you how the youth drove a *bus, 
and a goodly ’bus, every day down the Gray’s Inn Road, and loved 
the § Angel ’ that stood not far from the place where he abode. Some 
of you may call that nonsense, perhaps 

* Not at all,” said Alec, gravely. 

** But I think it quite as instructive as the original ballad, and 
much more entertaining than the Improvisatori we have heard 
so much chattered about by people who don’t understand a word 
they hear them sing. I was once at a party, in town, where they 
had hired a hirsute foreigner to improvise at the piano. He did, 
in Italian, with proper rhythm and so on, and this is what he sang, 
while they all sat in bland religious attentive attitudes, with their 
heads on one side, and owl-like gravity of expression : 

low jolly glad I shall be 
To get out of this beastly place. 
Full of English pigs, and idiots, 


And get back to that corner public-house 
Where I left all th. other fellows. 





Rush up and down the keys, here. And he went on like that for 
some twenty minutes. Then he arose, and bowed, and the hostess 
thanked him gravely, and offered him a glass of wine. As he 
left, our eyes met, and we both winked.” 

* But, dad,” said young Harry, “I didn’t know you understood 
Italian.” 

“ Hal, thou hast a—well, inexcusable—iteration! I think you 
had better devote yourself to historic criticism. Now I daresay 
you don’t believe William Tell shot an apple off his son’s head ?’ 

“That is a solar my——” 

“Oh, Lord! change the subject quickly.” 

“Is there any particular subject to change, Uncle Harry ?” 

“ Well, let’s go back to the last remark but one, as the Red 
Queen said. Wasn’t it the Red Queen ? Or was it Tweedle-dum ?” 
“Don’t remember,” said young Harry. 
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“Like him, isn’t it? He'll tell you any amount of rubbish 
about Rudimentary Organs, Atolls, Guano Islands, and the Common 
Frog, but directly you come to the real useful, essential and serious 
subjects of life he is floored at once. Why doesn’t what’s-his-name 
come ? ” 

“ That’s a little obscure, isn’t it ?” replied Alec. 

“JT mean the Highlander—the Vivisector, the medicine-man, 
the Piache?” 

“By Jove! I promised to take hot whisky with him this even- 
ing!” exclaimed Alec, starting up; “ you've just reminded me in 
time.” And he looked regretfully at the blazing fire. 

“ Sit down, mixture of Roscius, Garrick, Kemble and Irving, sit 
down! I met the McAlpin just before dinner and asked him to 
step in here when he was tired of working. You shall not miss 
your toddy. Hal, get the kettle and fill it. We'll all have toddy 
—except you. You shall have a tumbler of hot water. It’s very 
soothing to the mucous membrane I’m told, especially in growing 
boys.” 

Hal got the kettle, and put it on the fire. Healso got a lemon, 
a knife, sugar and glasses. An empty armchair was inserted into 
the semicircle by him, for the expected McAlpin. 

“ Fine thing to have a fag at my time of life,” said Mr. Lyatt. 
“isn’t it?” And he again burst into sotto-voice song— 

Harry put the kettle on, 
Kettle on! kettle on! 

Harry put the kettle on, 
We'll all have grog. 

“Tt may be a little like Barnaby Rudge’s Raven perhaps, but, 
gentlemen, I am an old man, like Verges, and will be a-talking.” 

“ By Jove, Harry!” said the General, laughing, “ one would think 
you had been having the grog already if one didn’t know you.” 

“Ah? I did not think Master Silence had been a man of this 
mettle.” 

“T wonder, Uncle Harry, that you, with your gifts of discursive 
eloquence and ready quotation, haven’t become a novelist, or a 
poet or something.” 

** 1 should like to write a novel. I daresay I shall, some of these 
days. But I object tothe traditional restrictions. I don’t see why 
I should be confined to three volumes ending with a marriage 
of two or more people. I shall go in for the encyclopedic Chinese 
style, and take years to develop the plot, and alter it every now 
and then in a baffling way. The reviews will say at Christmas :— 
‘We have received the twelfth annual instalment of Mr. Lyatt’s 
Gorgantuan romance, which promises, in bulk at least, to surpass 
even its voluminous predecessors. It contains a minute account 
of the inquests, post-mortem examinations and funerals of most of 
the characters we made acquaintance with twelve years ago, and 
takes a new departure with the Chancery proceedings of their pos- 
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terity over some very interesting will-complications. The epony- 
mous hero in this number returns on ticket from the fourteen 
years he has been working out on his head during the preceding 
eleven, to the grief and wrath of his surviving relations, who hoped 
he had shared the fate of most of the other people in the story, 
and was buried. There are a great many conversations the con- 
nection of which with the plot one doesn’t see. Mr. Lyatt no 
doubt would say they develop character. We fear he has been 
‘ working off this little lot on his head.’ ‘ Now that might really 
be something original in the way of a story.’” 

Enter Jue in a black evening dress, with fair fluffy curls tossing 
about her forehead, and a big peacock fan in her hands :—* What 
on earth are you talking about, papa? I’ve heard nothing but 
your voice for the last hour.” 

“Hullo, young person, what do you want? Perhaps you are 
not aware, madame, this is a smoking compartment. Third-class 
in front.” 

*T came to bask in the sunshine of intellect. I want my mind 
improved.” And Jue sat on the arm of her father’s chair, and 
gently arranged his hair so that it stood up in a sort of iron-grey 
spiky crown all round the top of his head. 

“ Won’t you spoil the stiffness and protuberance of that elegant 
skirt by perching here? To say nothing of making sport for 
these Philistines out of the few remaining bristles on your vene- 
rable parent’s scalp.” 

Mr. Lyatt’s hair was remarkably thick and luxuriant for a man 
of two and fifty. 

“Oh, my skirt can take care of itself. What were you talking 
about—if it is fit for me to hear?” 

“T don’t know. What have I been talking about, Alec ?” 

“The situation of Islington, with song; the art of Italian 
improvising, with specimen—not in Italian, and an anecdote 
you are supposed to have invented on the spot; William Tell; 
The Red Queen; Dr. McAlpin; whisky-toddy, with song ; Barnaby 
Rudge’s Raven; Verges, with quotation ; My Dad, with quotation ; 
novels in the Chinese style, with specimen review.” 

“Do you mean to say I’ve talked all that nonsense already ?” 

“Ido. I omitted allusions to Atolls and the Common Frog.” 

“Oh, Lord! Let us be serious now, or The McAlpin will think 
we all wallow habitually in this slough of imbecility.” 

“Ts it necessary to say ‘we,’ Harry?” asked General Lyatt, 
with a shortening cigar in one corner of his mouth, and a smile 
in the other; “ Jue, come and kiss your uncle.” 

Jue did, and settled this time on the arm of his chair. 

“ Jue, come and kiss your cousin,” murmured Alec, languidly, 
“and sit on his chair, and pull his hair.” 

“ Sha’n’t.” 

“Why don’t you say golong! or gooan?” said Mr. Lyatt, 
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“that’s what they generally say to him when these requests are 
proffered, don’t they, Alec, when you’re behind the scenes? or, 
‘Ow, Mr. Morley, reelly!’” 

* On the contrary, it is they who proffer the request, calling me 
‘dear boy,’ and I who reply, ‘To a nunnery, go, farewell !’” 

“Oh yes!” from young Harry, in strong and scornful derision, 
“as if anyone ever wanted to kiss you!” 

Alec reflected on the experiences of the afternoon, and held his 
peace, but his expression constrained Hal to follow him out of the 
room when he went to answer the front door bell, and say :—“I 
say, you don’t mean to say you’ve been at it again ?” 

* At what?” 

* Why, Dr. McAlpin’s water-spider ; you know.” 

* No, and if you go poking your infernal precocious nose into 
these things I'll pull it, or McAlpin shall amputate it without 
ether. Mind that.” 

They opened the hall door and found Alaster standing, great- 
coated, Kilmarnock-crowned, in the still frosty starlight. 

* Hallo! come in, dear boy! Hal, take his coat off, and hang it 
up. That’s right. Come along, there’s an empty chair waiting 
for you, to what you would call ‘sit into’ the fire in.” And they 
entered the smoking-room. 

The sight of that comfortable merry circle of fathers and sons, 
with the pretty figure of Jue flitting about among them, made 
Alaster suddenly realise the loneliness, almost the squalor, of his 
own solitary den at Balaclava Cottage, to which it was impossible 
to invite anybody, except an occasional young man, to whom the 
state and (probably) smell of the room would have to be apologised 
for. However, a hearty welcome, and the sight of a steaming 
toddy-glass cheered him, and he took the seat into which united 
effort and acclamation forced him. 

* Help yourself to a cigar,” said Mr. Lyatt. 

“Thank you, if Miss Lyatt will not be minding, I'll just take 
my pipe. I have it with me.” 

*T'll not be minding, Dr. McAlpin; I’m only present here on 
sufferance.” 

“Indeed? I’m glad there’s such a spirit of toleration abroad.” 
There was usually a slight tendency to a “merry war” between 
these two. Both had a sense of humour, though of a different 
kind in each. 

“TI daresay you won’t mind, McAlpin, but it’s usual to talk 
nonsense here at this season,” said Mr. Lyatt. “ If you insist on it 
we'll try and be sensible, but I hope you won’t press the point.” 

“ Mind it! Not me. Talking nonsense cometh by nature to 
some, to others it is the gift of Providence. In the case in point 
I take it it’s the latter.” 

** Why do you smoke that nasty old black pipe, Dr. McAlpin ?’ 
said Jue. “I see I must get you a new clay pipe. Will you 
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smoke it if I give you a nice clean white one, such as I see in the 
shop-windows ? ” 

Shout of laughter from Alec. “Isn’t that like a girl!” he said. 
“ After McAlpin’s ruined his constitution for years in persistent 
efforts to blacken and sweeten a hard and obstinate clay, Jue calls 
it a nasty old thing, and wants him to skin his lips and dry his 
throat with a ‘nice clean white one.’ Don’t you be led away, 
Alaster modhream (I don’t know what that means, but it sounds 
right ).” 

“‘] will cairtainly accept a new one, if you will give it me, Miss 
Lyatt, and will even smoke it, at the expense of my mucous mem- 
brane.” 

“ Ladies present !” said Alec. 

“Well? I’ve yet to lurrn that there’s aught of impropriety — 
though there may be novelty in a man of my age possessing a 
Membraana Mucosa and boasting of the fact. But I will not 
promise you, Miss Lyatt, that it will remain white long.” 

“The membraana, Dr. McAlpin ?” asked Jue, with a perfect 
gravity, which convulsed her father. 

* No, the pipe.” 

“Oh, you shall have another, then.” 

“And aye smoke new ones. How long would ye propose to 
continue this torture, if I may ask ?” 

* As long as I have a halfpenny to buy one, and then I'll borrow 
from you.” 

“ Then it’s perhaps more fortunate than I thought that ’m away 
from here soon.” 

Jue’s look and voice changed. “ You don’t mean to say that you 
are going to leave Mudford ?” she said. 

* Just that.” 

Chorus of “ What on earth for?” from all but Alec, who chewed 
a new cigar contemplatively, and frowned at the fire. 

“T am after a lecturer’s post at one of the greater or maybe 
smaller Schools of Medecine.” 

“Don’t you like living here ?” said Jue, to whom it seemed that 
the blaze had gone out of the fire, and the gladness from the 
laughter. 

“Like it! I know no place in the wide world I like better—- 
und I’ve seen many. And no place where I have found such 
friends—” then he added in his ordinary dry, augmentative voice, 
“but you are all in such discouragingly robust health here.” 

“T see,” said the General, “ Dr. McAlpin is right. He knows 
we shall be sorry to lose him; though we have not known him so 
very long, he seems an old friend. But this is not the place for a 
scientific man to rise, and he no doubt has his own future, and 
perhaps his own people, to consider. God bless him wherever he 
goes, say I.” 

After a little interval of silence, Mr. Lyatt said :—* Can't we 
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poison a few people, and get up an epidemic, and a sensational 
accident or two? Don’t you think Hal here looks as if a powder 
would do him good ? And there’s a bilious look about the whites 
of Jue’s eyes.” 

“Papa!” Mr. Lyatt’s hair became again disarranged, and was 
subjected to tension. 

“ And my brother ought to have had the gout long ago, only he 
is so inexcusably abstemious. We'll feed him up to gout-point. 
And I’m dyspeptic.” 

*“ Ye look it.” 

Mr. Lyatt was the picture of rude health. Nothing meagre in 
his proportions, his physique was all that could be desired, in a 
general way. 

“T could count myself a king of infinite space, but that I have 
bad dreams. I dreamed last night “ 

“Oh, no, you didn’t, papa! Don’t be ridiculous,” said Jue, who 
felt a need to “pitch into” somebody. I think she would have 


liked to pull Alaster’s hair, and ask him what he meant by it, but 
for the precluding proprieties. 

“Oh, very well. I’m ridiculous. I’m contradicted by my off- 
spring. I have my hair arranged like a tom-fool. Unhand me, 
Woman! I will have bad dreams if I like. Je ne suis pas bon 
peve du tout. Je suis méchant, quand je le veux.” 

* What’s to become of my Morphology ? ?” asked young Harry. 


* Morphology is good,” murmured his father. 

* We will speak of that in the morning,” said Alaster. “ I have 
some plans wambling in my cranial cavity.” 

* Let us change the subject for the present,” said Mr. Lyatt. “1 
want to know if you are prepared to go to London next month, 
you girls and your mother—if you have made arrangements of any 
kind.” 

“For the play? Of course we are going. Why we have never 
even seen Alec on the stage yet. When is it ?” 

“Fifteenth—eight p.m.,” said Alec, “audience requested to be in 
their seats before the curtain rises.” 

“T thought,” said his uncle, “ you'd like plenty of notice, that 
you may go round the town for the next fortnight buying boot- 
buttons, and gloves and veils, and all the other things you can 
get better and cheaper in London.” 

“ Rue and I have two dresses which are not finished yet. 

* Tell ’em to hurry.” 

“ Dress-makers never will hurry.” 

“Perhaps we might put off the opening night for a week if 
they are not done in time,” said Alec, blandly. 

* Do tell us something about the play, Alec ?” 

“Can't. Destroy the charme de limprévu.” 

* Well, what period is it ?” 

“Modern. Place, England—-and mainly, London.” 
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“Ts yours a virtuous part, or the other way ?” 

“The other way. But I’m not going to answer any more cross- 
examination. Pass the toddy this way. As you are not having 
any yourself, Jue, you may as well be useful in the function of Hebe 
tous. Remember, Alaster, the whisky at Burranachter ? ” 

“1 do that.” 

“(ood many funny things have happened since then. I fancy 
they haven’t done happening yet, either, for some of us. By 
jove, the adventures of us two, severally and together, would make 
‘copy,’ wouldn’t they ?” 

“1 hope some of them never will. To write or read the story of 
what you have enjoyed or suffered always seems to me to be such 
a gratuitous way of raising unwelcome and unlovely bogles, you 
hoped ye were rid of.” 

“Not all so unlovely, my boy, either.” Alaster sucked in his 
toddy thoughtfully, and made no reply. 

“1 wouldn’t give up all I have gone through for anything,” con- 
tinued Alec, “not one bit of it. Not to be a Fellow of Trinity, 
which I used to think about as high a reward as an intellectual 
man could desire. By jove, it’s been a liberal education to me; 
some things have, at least,” he concluded, a little vaguely. 
Perhaps his recollections were less vague than his description of 
them. 

“T think I shall leave you now,” said Jue, “it’s getting rather 
late for me. I expect to find Rue upstairs with her hair down, 
waiting to hear all about things. Good-night, Dr. McAlpin. I 
suppose you are not going to leave the place for a day or two 
vet ?” 

“No. Probably—lI would say, cairtainly not. (Good-night.” 

“ Harry,” said Mr. Lyatt, “ you may retire too.” 

Harry retired. 

Jue went upstairs and did not find her sister, it not being quite 
as late as she had made out, so she sat on a low chair in front of 
the fire of their joint bedroom, and began to think. She could 
hear the voices faintly in the smoking-room below. The words 
were not distinguishable, but the voices were, and she caught her- 
self listening for the occasional observations of Alaster’s guttural 
bass. She supposed he was talking philosophy, knowing from 
Harry that it was one of his favourite studies, and gave him credit 
for being a sort of Kant or Mill. Those were the names she had 
heard, at least, from her father’s and other people’s mouths. Asa 
matter of fact Alaster was laying down the law gravely and benevo- 
lently on brands of whisky and the Praaktus of Destillation. 
Poor little Jue did not know that, and by-and-by dreamed, half 
awake before the fire, of the sturdy Highlander who spent his own 
spare private dreaming-time in the society of a “bogle ” of attrac- 
tive appearance, being, in fact, a dream-picture of Sally Byrne. 
When Rue came and laid her hands on her shoulders later on, 
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she said, half-waking from the half-doze:— “Why must you go 
away ?” 

“ Why must who go away? I’m going to bed.” 

“Oh, Rue! I believe I was nearly asleep.” 

“Do you? sodol. Tell me all about what they said down 
below, and then we will retire.” And Jue told her all—or almost 
all. 

“ What a nice fellow Dr. McAlpin seems to be!” observed Rue. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, of course. Don’t you?” 

“Qh, yes, I think so. Harry is very fond of him.” 

And so am I, I’m afraid, Jue confided afterwards to the confi- 
dential pillow, which shows no tears and tells no tales. 

The * Sederunt” below went on into the small hours, and de- 
cided many questions of great charge,and raised and left undecided 
many others. They got philosophical and theological in earnest 
as the time wore on, and all knew each other better, and thought 
better of each other when they parted, which, surprising as it may 
seem, was the usual result of a chat in that smoking-room. 


CHAPTER XX. 


In spite of tine mathematical doctrine of improbabilities, it is a 
well-known fact that the most likely place in the world for meet- 
ing friends unexpectedly is London. You may not want to meet 
them—that only changes the probability to certainty that you 
will. There are four million chances to one or two, that at any 
given point two strangers will pass one another. There are one or 
two chances to four million that two friends will meet at the same 
point of space and time-—say at 4 p.m. in the middle of the cross- 
ing at Oxford Circus. The curious part of the matter is, that 
when you spend a whole day trying to meet them, in all their 
usual and likely haunts (their favourite public-houses, ete.},, you 
will not see anything remotely resembling them. Just leave off 
expecting, and they will turn up. This may be what Alaster 
McAlpin would call highly impairfect induction, but it is the fruit 
of long and careful observation and comparison. 

The case in point is Alec Lyatt, who, on disembarking at Pad- 
dington Station, and crossing over to Praed Street for the under- 
ground, found a tall, good-looking, strongly built man, with a 
brown beard, double eyeglass and gentlemanly attire, in the act 
of taking his ticket. This man seemed to remind Alec of some- 
thing familiar, but remote in the past. He only saw his back, and 
a quarter of his face, so he took a ticket for Portland Road, mean- 
ing to go to his lodgings in Charlotte Street, and followed the 
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man with the beard down the steps. On the platform he scrutinised 
him as he stood under one of those lamps which make visible the 
darkness of underground platforms, walked up to him, and said: 
“TI beg your pardon if I’m wrong, but aren’t you George Winter ? ” 

“Yes. Hullo, old man, it’s you! I’m damned glad to see you. 
I was just thinking your face was one I knew. ‘To tell you the 
truth, I thought you were an actor I must have seen somewhere 
on the stage and forgotten where. What are you?” 

“T am an actor.” 

“T haven’t seen you since—really, not since the day the Tripos 
list came out. Sorry to remind you of sucha melancholy occasion.” 

“Oh, I’ve got over that by this time. Where are you going?” 

“ Portland Road. I want a walk down Regent Street. It does 
one good sometimes, ona fine day like this, to waste a bit of after- 
noon in Regent Street. Here’s the train, come along.” They 
entered a second-class smoking-carriage. ‘“ Take a cigar,” said 
Winter. “ Where are you going?” 

“Portland Road. I was going home. I live in Charlotte 
Staeet, Fitzroy Square.” 

“ Really? I know some fellows about there. Good many 
artists and so on in that neighbourhood. Look here, old man, 
you're not going home. You're going to walk down the left side 
of Regent Street with me, and then come and have some dinner 
and a jaw in my chambers.” 

“Am I? Oh, very well. I suppose an occasion like this 
demands it.” 

** Have you got to perform anywhere to-night ?” 

* No. Our show’s shut up for about ten days. I’ve rehearsal 
to-morrow. 

“ That’s all right. Well we'll knock about a little, and have 
supper somewhere, and go on the regular bust. That means 
something very mild you know. I’m not a roaring boy, a 
knocker wrencher, or anything of that sort, much less one of 
your modern young dabblers in champagne and kiimmel.” 

“Friend of my infancy, we will. And what make you from 

vittenburg ? Trinity, I mean? Did you get your fellowship ?” 

“T did.” 

* And what are you doing now?” 

“Well, ’'ma barrister. I took up the Law-Tripos, you know, 
afterwards, and crawled out pretty satisfactorily from it.” 

“Do you mean you got a First ?” 

“Er—yes. It comes to that. Then they thought fit to give 
me a Tancred studentship——” 

“By jove, you've been going it!” 

“ And I’m in Goldsmiths’ Buildings now. I do a little literary 
work on the strict Q. T. as well.” 

“Tsee. I’m travelling with a kind of celebrity, I find. You 
wouldn’t think it to look at him.” 
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“So am I, for aught I know to the contrary. Have you got a 


professional alias ?” 

* Morley, Alexander, Royal Phoenix Theatre, Islington.” 

“Oh, yes. I know. Big melodrama; elaborate streets and 
forests; pump and real tubs. [T’ve seen your name in the 
notices. You are a sort of aristocratic villain with a black 
moustache and a perpetual tall hat, aren’t you? A species of ‘ nasty, 
proud, consequential, turn-up-nosed peacock ’—Yes. Well, 1 
wonder which of us has seen the most of the world? You, I 
should think.” 

“Don’t know. How much have you seen?” 

“Let’s see. I’ve been up some mountains in Switzerland. Saw 
a good deal of it from that eminence. I’ve read both the de 
Mussets and Ruskin-in Venice and Florence, and done the 
Coliseum by moonlight, also Virgil’s tomb. By jove, it’s a queer 
sensation, landing on a foreign shore for the first time! I’ve 
been round the slums in London with George Clinch, the criminal 
investigator.” 

“Oh, yes, I know him.” 

“Do you? Well, I’ve had a brief or two. I’ve been toa few 
exceptions in society, and didn’t hanker after any more. I’ve 
read and collected a lot more books, and made a few more 
acquaintances.” 

“And grown a beard—very nice one too. Not married, of 
course ?” 

“No. It’s all right, old man. Nor you ?” 

“ No fear.” 

“Isn't there any temptation to, among all the charming people 
that go in at the stage-door ?’ 26 

“Haven't found it. Here we are—go on—jump out, unless 
you want to go on to Gower Street.” 

They emerged once more into such daylight as remained at 
half-past fonr on an early November afternoon, and walked in the 
direction of Regent Street. Alec examined his friend’s appear- 
ance. “Law seems to pay better than mumming,” he observed. 
“ Your coat is lined with lordly fur. The swellest ‘ pros’ don’t 
seem to get much beyond a woolly Astrachan collar on the out- 
side, which looks as if it were gummed on. I sport the common 
Newmarket, and am happy—very happy in it.” 

“ Well, yes. You look pretty cheerful. How’s your governor, 
and all the rest ?” 

“ All very well, thanks. I’ve just come up from copia 

“Oh, I say, Lyatt, how’s the third party getting on? Is she 
developing into a professional beauty ?” 

Alec looked at his friend with a half-sad, half-comic expression. 
“ Winter, you’ve no idea what a turn you gave me. That expres- 
sion suddenly transported me to a summer day at Trinity, a set 
of rooms in the old court, with a heap of ashes in the grate, which 
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a ‘sad, bad,’ half-glad, whole-mad undergraduate was contem- 
plating, plunged in a gulf of dark despair. She is very well, 
and certainly horribly pretty. And I am an undergraduate, as 
far as all future degrees are concerned, still, and likely to be for 
some time to come.” 

“ But you are not plunged in the gulf still ?” 

“ Well—I’m not so sure. I have learned to despise—nearly, 
but I haven’t learned to unlove—quite. Good position that, 
isn’t it?” 

*T don’t know it. I should say it was bad. Is she feme sole 
still ?” 

* Presque seule, as usual, [ take it. With her superb and 
singular talent for changing what she calls her mind, I think she 
has a very good chance of remaining a feme sole.” 

“She'll play with fire till she burns her fingers some day. 
That’s what she'll do.” And they came to the Circus and crossed 
into Regent Street, down which they slowly sauntered, watching 
the usual brilliant and diversified afternoon crowd. 

“ What have you been doing these three years?” said Winter. 

Alec told him the very parti-coloured history of those three 
years. 

* «© Well, you have seen some of the world, and no mistake,” com- 
mented Winter. “It’s made another man of you. I suppose 
you’ve given up writing ballads and lyrics by this time ? ” 

“Yes, I’ve no one in particular to write them to, and I don’t 
think original poetry is in my line. Not that they were par- 
ticularly original—or even poetry, for the matter of that.” 

“Never mind. Don’t make prejudicial admissions. The 
other side will get them out of you soon enough.” 

“How long have you adopted the forensic style of conversation 
and metaphor? Theatrical shop is bad enough, but I think 
legal shop is the most sickening I know. There’s a place I dine 
at sometimes, in Holborn, convenient for the ‘ Angel ’ ’bus, where a 
lot of limbs of the law go——” 

“The other branch, I suppose,” observed Winter, in the 
superior and negligent tone peculiar to the junior bar. 

“T daresay. But the way they talk is awful. When natives 
of my own country talk a jargon I don’t understand, it queers 
my pitch completely.” 

“Hullo, how about your own jargon? What might queering 
your pitch be ?” 

“There you are! I did that on purpose, just to show you how 
the shop of another profession sounds when it becomes a per- 
manent vehicle of conversation.” 

“A Daniel come to judgment. By the way, talking of judg- 
ments, don’t you think it was a beastly fluke, the way Shylock 
was done out of his bond ? To say nothing of the utter breach of 
all decorum in admitting a member of another bar, who hadn’t put 
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in any appearance at the beginning of a case, to exercise judicial 
functions and to be practically counsel for the defendant at the 
same time? Besides, if the bond was legally impossible, as 
would appear from the sentence, how the deuce did they ever get 
any solicitor to draw it up, and get it stamped by the Venetian 
Somerset House ?” 

“Give it up, dear boy. Ask an easier one. They say the 
divine Williams was a lawyer too.” 

“They say he was a surgeon, and a soldier, and a tapster, and 
a poacher, and about fifty other things.” 

“He knew what would go down with the audience, lawyer or 
no, and that’s the thing. The play’s the thing. Bother old 
father Antic.” 

When they reached Piccadilly Cireus, Winter observed :—* Now, 
I’m not one of your skinkers, or skainsmates, as a rule, but don’t 
you think an occasion like this demands a little fluid refreshment 
—say, at my expense ? ” 

“There is much in what you say. We will certainly say at 
your expense, my learned friend.” 

“ Well, here’s the ‘ Criterion.’ ” 

* Very fine public edifice, indeed. What about it ?” 

“Let us go in.” 

“Sumptuous aristocrat! I should have gone to the nearest 
cabaret. You go first, you are the more imposing figure. I’m 
shy.” 

They entered, and had each one of those appetising and stimu- 
lating concoctions called Bourbon cocktail. 

** Dear me,” said Winter, “ there’s——see ? 

“T see. Let’s go and talk to him,” and they went up to and 
greeted a lean strong man with an aquiline nose, small humorous 
grey eyes, a grizzly black moustache and short hair of the same 
order. He was a man of no age; that is, he might have been a 
man of five-and-thirty who looked more than his age, or a man of 
five-and-forty who looked less. This was Mr. George Clinch. 

“ How are you, Mr. Winter?” said he, “and how do you do, 
sir? Haven't seen you for a long time.” 

“ All right, thanks,” said Winter, “what are you doing here 

‘Having some Irish whisky,” replied the criminal investigator, 
with a twinkle in the grey eyes. “See those two foreigners there, 
chattering ?” he added, in an undertone. 

* Yes, your present lay ?” 

“Just so. I can’t understand what they say, so it’s no good 
my listening and going near them. Don’t look. One’s a 
German and t’other’s Italian.” 

* They're talking Italian,” said Winter. 

“Where the deuce have I seen that fair fellow before ?” said 
Alec. “I connect him with something or somebody in the every- 
day path of my life somehow.” 
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“Try and remember. Might be interesting,” said Clinch, 
carelessly. 

“Happy thought!” said Winter. “I picked up a little of the 
language in Italy. I'll go down there and listen, shall I?” 

* All right, sir. Be careful.” 

The two were just on the other side of an open door, standing 
at the corner of the great buffet. Winter went and asked for 
a cigarette and a small cup of coffee, and stood there, consuming 
them at his leisure. After a time he came back, saying :—* I 
don’t make much out of it. They seem to be pitching into some 
absent third party, who ought to have paid for something and 
hasn’t. Maybe their drinks. They’re drinking filthy absinthe.” 

* Tt isn’t filthy at all,” observed Alec. 

“Catch third party’s name ?” said Clinch. 

Winter looked comically at Alec, as if to say, “ We know one 
third party’s name, don’t we ?” and replied, “ Verdon, or Verdoni, or 
something curiously enough that seems familiar to me. I’ve seen 
it in newspapers or something.” 

* Don’t know it.” said Clinch. 

“ But I do,” said Alec. “ Ihave itnow. I have seen that fair 
fellow once or twice talking to Verdon. Verdon is the author of 
the new play at our show.” 

“ That’s funny,” said Clinch. “ What sort of party, this 
Verdon ?” 

“Foreigner. Got fads in his head about his ability to write 
plays and novels. Not abad sort. Lodges in same house as I 
do, in Charlotte Street.” It was curious how the imitative and 
dramatic instinct in Alec caught up Clinch’s peculiar abbreviative 
style of talking—that Browningesque scorn of articles and pro- 
nouns. 

“Same house, eh? Does Miiller —fair fellow—ever come to 
house ?” 

** Never that I know of. But Verdon goes out a lot.” 

“ Verdon wealthy man ?” 

“Not particularly. Lives in a lazy, comfortable, self-centred 
sort of way, among cigarettes and French books, despises human 
kind, and cultivates himself. Reads his own works aloud to him- 
self, I dare say.” 

“See Italian there ?” 

“No. Nor anywhere.” 

“ Odd. Suppose Miiller makes use of Verdon somehow, or 
t’other way on.” 

“This begins to get interesting, Winter, doesn’t it? What 
does the German do, Clinch ?” 

“ Does most things for money—except honest things. Believe 
he’d even do them if it paid. Drinks, when he gets money. Liv es 
in Soho. Don’t know that I am at liberty to tell any more.” 

“ Have a drink ?” 
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“Thank you. One more Ivish, please.” 

“ Winter, another cocktail with me ?” 

“Not for me. You can return it by-and-by, elsewhere.” 

“1 must diplomatically suggest Muller to Verdon. See how the 
eminent dramatist looks.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Clinch. “ Whatever you do, keep your 
mouth shut about all this.” 

“Very well. Is it a big thing, Clinch ?” 

** Not yet. May be though.” 

“ Sagacious son of Javert! Well, [think we might go, Winter, 
if you won’t have anything more.” 

“All right,old man. Come along. Good-bye, Clinch.” 

* Good-bye, gentlemen.” 

Alec and George Winter walked across Leicester Square, and 
into the Strand by the way of St. Martin’s Lane, and proceeded 
in the direction of the Temple. Winter was amused at the num- 
ber of neat-shaven, sad-looking men whom Alec greeted in passing. 
They were short and fat, and tall and fat, and tall and meagre, 
but all seemed to have the same severe, monastic gravity. ‘“ You 
see,” said Alec, “ they have to assume so many expressions in the 
course of their career, that they gradually lose any distinctive 
one of their own, except an air of fatigue which seems to hang like 
a cloud over all. The low comedians are the severest, sternest, 
most ascetic-looking, hollow-cheeked lot you can come across. 
That’s the result of frequent ‘mugging.’ The tragedians gene- 
rally have a large handsome mouth tightly shut. Look, there’s 
——, going to his show. You wouldn’t imagine from that face 
of rather anxious melancholy, that he was netting hundreds per 
week in high comedy ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I’ve often seen him. Look at this group standing 
outside the doors of the Gaiety. Who are they ?” 

“Some of our boys. By Jove, Winter, you see the neat little 
man with the fair turn-up moustache, and the gesticulatory appa- 
ratus in full play? That’s Verdon.” 

“The deuce it is! Look here, Lyatt——” 

** Morley, here.” 

“ You don’t want to goin there now, do you ?” 

“No. You needn’t be afraid. Well, Verdon, how’s the novel 
gettingon? Howdo, dear boys.” Elaborate handshaking on the 
part of the actors. 

“* My dear Morley ?” exclaimed Verdon, “I’ve not seen you for 
days. Have you been out of town ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“I’m going to your provincial town after the first night.” 

“The provincial town will be flattered.” 

“Do you think so? But I shall not let my identity get abroad 
more than I can help, you know, much less my purpose. Are you 
coming in here ? ” 
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“No, thanks. I’m engaged just at present. See you to- 
morrow.’ And the two walked on. 

“What do vou think of the distinguished foreigner ?” said 
Alec. 

“I’m not quite sure. I think I should like to kick him, but I 
may be misjudging him.” 

“Oh, he ain’t so bad, and his ideas on things in general are 
worth hearing sometimes. I say, if he goes down to Mudford, to 
pick up copy for his novel, you must go down and draw him. It’ll 
fetch you rather, you'll find. I think Uncle Alee will get him on 
toast rather too. Wait till you know him.” 

“T will go down and draw him torights. As you will be in 
town, I daresay it will be just as well to have a man there to look 
after a thing like that. From what you tell me of his habits and 
ways of thinking, I suppose you wouldn’t like him to get intimate 
with the Miss Lyatts, for example ?” 

“ You ferocious old watch-dog! I think they can be trusted to 
take care of that.” 

And Alec accompanied Winter to his chambers in Goldsmiths’ 
Buildings, where they dined, and talked of a great many interesting 
things which have little or nothing to do with this story. The 
programme of going out and “making a night of it” was not 
carried out, as the two old fellow-students lounged peacefully in 
front of the fire, having what they called a jaw, until long after all 
places of entertainment and refreshment were closed, and then 
Alec walked up to Charlotte Street under the cold starlight, giving 
hot potatoes to no less than three beggars at the top of Endell 
Street. 


CHaPpTeR XXI. 


ON the Tuesday after the Monday on which Alec Lyatt left 
Mudford for London, Alaster McAlpin sat down after a breakfast 
of porridge (cooked by himself in a saucepan), and eked out by 
oatcake forwarded from the far north by his father, to compose 
letters to such persons as he thought likely to be able to find hima 
position in some laboratory or lecture-room, where an assured in- 
come could be made, with a prospect of increase. “I can’t go,” 
he concluded, “and ask a mother to give me her daughter to wife, 
until I can say I can give her a decent home and support, that’s 
sure. The girl’s but a bairn, and no doubt thinks life can be sup- 
ported on toffee and love and unlimited credit. She has never 
seen the dark side—and through my instrumentality never will.” 
And he wrote letters, with his old working-coat on, stained with 
such stains as frequently occur in the course of such researches as 
his, and the clay pipe smouldering in the corner of his mouth. 
With each paper he enclosed a copy of his last contribution to the 
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Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, which had attracted some 
attention, as well as the account culled from somebody’s Archives 
de Médecine, of his work in Paris. While he was thus engaged, 
there entered unto him suddenly, young Harry, who exclaimed : 

“ I say! '9 

“Well, callant! Why are ye not at your books?” 

Young Harry attended a grammar-school in the town. 

“ That’s just what I’ve come to tell you. The measles have 
broken out there, and I’ve got to stay at home. Boarders been 
sent home. Splendid invention measles!” 

“Aye? That’sodd. How many cases? 

“Oh, I don’t know. An awful lot. Why can’t you go and offer 
to help cure them ?” 

“Is Dr. Bagshawe not attending them ? 

“ Oh, yes, ‘of course: But then he’s an awful old duffer, I 
think.” 

“It’s not for me to assert or contradict that. But I can't 
volunteer my services where another man is calledin. D’ye see 
me?” 

“Not good form, I suppose. Well, if you can’t you can’t I sup- 
pose. But it’s a pity.” 

*‘ Are the measles your best news ?” 

“Winter's coming down here to stay with us. He’s an aw- 
fully jolly fellow. Alee came across him in town yesterday, and 
wired to us about it this morning, so we are going to write and ask 
him. He’s sure to come. He used to come here years ago, when 
he and Alec were at Cambridge together. Sometimes he stayed 
with the Corfes; but he always liked to escape from there as soon 
as he could and stay with us.” 

* Ave ? I can imagine that.” 

“ Bobby Corfe was “at Cambridge then, too.” 

“That'll be Sir William Corfe’s son? I’ve not seen him that 
I’m aware of.” 

“Then you will soon, most likely, because he came back from 
abroad yesterday. He’s a fool J think; but he’s a good-natured 
fellow—awfully particular about his clothes.” 

“Ye form opinions readily. And what is this Mr. Winter?” 

“Qh, he’s an awful swell. Barrister. Took a first in two 
Triposes, and no end of things.” 

“Dear me. There’s much more to be got out of your uni- 
versities than ours, if one can afford to live at them. Are you for 
going to Cambridge ?” 

“Yes; I’m going as soon as I’m eighteen. I’m fifteen this 
winter.” 

** And what will you do when ye get there ?” 

“The minute I’ve passed the Little Go, I'll go in for Stinks and 
Medicine. They’ve got —— there and ——. I long to see them 
lecture and operate.” 


” 
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“Ye couldn’t sit under better—unless you went to the class in 
Edinburgh.” 

“Of course you stick up for your own place, but I don’t know. 
Look here! why is the skull of the cod etc?” 

Alaster explained why, and the usual lesson set in, the Doctor and 
the boy sitting opposite one another at the table, with a dis-jointed 
or dis-articulated (or whatever it is called when picked to pieces) 
fish’s skull gleaming white between them. Young Harry looked 
like an ambitious and rising young ghoul, as he mastered the 
baffling details of foramina and the Development of the Brain. 

“ See now,” said Alaster, “ you will go over the dog’s skull before 
you leave here. Whatever ye do in your life history, never forget 
your dog’s skull.” 

“I’m beginning to be uncertain now,” said the younger ghoul, 
“whether a cod is a kind of dog, or a dog a kind of cod, or 
whether both are birds.” 

“Tf ye will persest in allowing your sense of the redeckulous to 
overpower your reccollection of Facts, you will lose the power of 
disarticulating your ideas. What comes out of this forahmen in 
this beastie ?” 

“The hypo-gloss—no! I mean the auditory.” 

“ Shaky, my friend, shaky. If they've got the measles at school, 
we haven’t got them here, and just twice the work can be done by 
us now. Ye will bring me a set of ‘ Recollections of forahmina 
ye have met’ next day, which must be unshaken by cross-exami- 
nation.” 

“Till try. Is there anything out of doors I can get you for to- 
morrow ?’ 

“You can get a frohg. I was wanting a caht, but as I'll be 
away soon, maybe, I'll postpone that.” 

* Do you really mean to go?” 

“If I get a chance, aye.” 

“Ah. What am I to do when you go?” 

“You may take the code’s skull and keep it as a memento if 
ye like. I'll be seeing you sometimes maybe, and I'll ask ye a 
question or two. Take your book and go over it every morning. 
Get your father to get you a dog’s skull and a human, and get 
them up out of the ‘hook too. Then learn vairtebray. And learn 
all ye can find out about the habits of all sorts of beasties that 
live wild. You will get to like them, and whenever ye see a lad 
ill-treating a beastie for sport, hit him, my man, hit him all ye 
can, as if ye had seen him strike a lassie.” 

Hal grinned at that. He liked the notion of hitting somebody, 
and it struck him that the humane tables might here be turned 
on his adviser. 

“ How about the Cat and the Common Frog?” he said. 

“Well!” said Alaster, fiercely, “who ever saw me cruel toa 
«at or frog? Not you, and you've seen more vivisection done here 
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than any other living being in the place. Did you ever heara 
beast utter a cry here, except to announce that it was hungry ? 
When I’m gone, and the inhabitants say I’m a barbarian, a scep- 
tic, a torturer of dumb animals for the gratification of unholy 
curiosity, ye may say this much, that the only hand-to-hand fight 
Alaster McAlpin ever had since he came to man’s estate was 
with a London waggoner for ill-treating his horse. Take this box 
and bring the frohg in your pocket next day.” 

* Ay, ay, sir.” And Hal went. He had intended to make an 
allusion to the Water-Spider joke (which assumed a new form 
every week, and goaded Alaster to a madness quite delightful to 
see), but the doctor’s expression and tone of voice just then led 
him to conclude that he was in no humour to receive jokes. 
“Never saw him in such a bait,” reflected the boy, “1 suppose 
somebody has been arguing with him about it before, and worked 
him up.” 

When Alaster had finished the chop and potatoes which Mrs. 
Johnson brought him at one o'clock, and taken a small dram of 
whisky, it seemed good to him to go out and post his letters, and 
proceed to Irene Lodge. He hoped to have some quiet opportunity 
of telling Sally of his approaching departure and his reasons for 
it, as his conscience suggested to him that the present system of 
clandestine philandering, for which he took all the blame on him- 
self, must be discontinued. He was, nct therefore overpleased on 
arriving there to find the whole family in the drawing-room, listen- 
ing to the outpourings of a young man whom he had never seen 
before, a well-built, carefully-dressed young man, with short fair 
hair going into a rudimentary fringe in the centre of the forehead, 
a handsome, rather foolish, face, with an eyeglass and a yellow 
moustache on it, and no particular brain-space to speak of, who 
was introduced to Alaster as Mr. Corfe, and addressed by Sally, to 
Alaster’s great disgust, as Bob. He was informed apologetically 
afterwards that he (Bob) was a “ very old friend,” which did not 
soothe him (Alaster) particularly. 

“Oh, yes!” said Mr. Bob Corfe, “I have heard of you, Dr. Me- 
Alpin ” (with the usual English emphasis on the Mace, as the only 
important syllable). 

“ Have ye?” 

** You've been abroad a good deal, haven’t you ? ” 

* Aye. More or less.” 

“ T was just saying I’d just come from there.” 

* rom where, if | may ask?” 

“Abroad. Well, Paris, and Normandy. Been doing a sort of 
walking tour with some men. Awfully fit place, Paris, isn’t it ? 
We had an awful lark there the night before we came away, got 
into one of those café-music-halls, and joined in the chorus and 
fetched the old bobby beautifully—had a regular row, but he 
got scored off. He didn’t run us in.” 
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“What did he do?” asked Sally. 

* Well, he hoofed us out” (this was the point of the story, which 
Bobby had kept in till the last for dramatic effect), “ but that 
wasn’t much good, for we came in again at the other door and made 
no end of a row.” 

“Is any outbreak of hostilities expected between France and 
England in corsequence?” asked Alaster, whose temper was be- 
coming less and less angelic as Bobby Corfe prattled on. 

“Eh? Oh,hardly. I say, Sally, how’s Report ? [haven't seen 
him yet.” 

Sally extracted Report from some lair under the sofa, and he 
welcomed Bobby with fawnings and ferocious barkings. 

“ He’s glad to see you, isn’t he?” said Mrs. Byrne, blandly. 

“Yes. Knows I like dogs, him in particular. ‘Love my dog,’ 
eh Sally ? and all that.” 

* Bosh.” Then Sally, seeing that a thunder cloud was a bright 
and promising phenomenon compared with Alaster’s then expres- 
sion, changed into a seat close behind him, on the side remote 
from Bobby Corfe, and presently took occasion to say: “ Why 
didn’t you come in on Sunday afternoon? I was all alone and ex- 
pecting you. Alec came at last, and was very disagreeable.” 

“Very sorry. I had arrears of work to attend to, and things to 
do which must be done then or waste all previous parts of the ex- 
periment.” 

Sally made a moue, and, next time the voice of Bobby arose as 
an auditory screen behind which to talk, murmured, “I believe you 
care much more about your old experiments than you do about 
me.” 

Alaster replied shortly :—*“ I hope you will never believe that.” 

He was nevertheless mollified, and it became Bobby’s turn to be 
a little annoyed, it having dawned on him that everyone did not 
seem to give the attention to his observations which their brilliancy 
demanded. He did not much fancy tackling the bearded and dour- 
looking “ Scotch fella” in conversation, but it was better to do that 
than let him whisper while he ( Bobby) made conversation with her 
mother and sister, whom he (Robert) would gladly have seen perish 
suddenly, along with the Scotch Fella, as in the case of Korah, 
Dathan and another. For it will be remembered that Bobby now 
stood in that peculiar, sometimes annoying, sometimes amusing, 
position with regard to Sally known as the state of old admirer- 
ship. Once, for a very brief period, Sally had taken a violent fancy 
to him, either from his pleasing appearance, athletic prowess or 
ready laughter (to say the truth he smiled like the “ stripling “ of 
the poet) or all three. 

She then turned his intellectual being inside out like an old 
glove “ to see if there was anything in him,” and finding the re- 
sponse negative, dropped him like an old glove. But it made a 
difference to him. To be an old admirer of Sally was like having 
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taken a degree. There was acertain satisfaction, I may say cachet, 
about it, even though the experience were bitter, and unlike the 
ordinary possessor of a degree, the old admirer sometimes would 
fain pass his examination over again. All this was, of course, as 
unknown a page of Sally’s history to Alaster as it was to Bobby’s 
parents, who regarded the Brynes, Baynes’s, etc., of Mudford (ex- 
cept at election time) as the Lower Classes. Alaster simply re- 
garded young Corfe as an Impairtinent Haveril—who, if the law 
were what it ought to be, would be handed over to be experimented 
on for the good of research by competent hands. 

“You know Lyatt, don’t you?” asked Bobby, blandly, uncon- 
scious of these blocdthirsty theorisings. 

“Aye. He’s one of my most intimate friends.” 

* Jolly man. I was at the ‘ Varsity with him.’ Daresay he’s often 
told you about the way I carried on when I was up there ?” 

“ He has never, as far as I recollect, mentioned your name in my 
hearing, if ye ask me.” 

This was not promising, certainly. 

“ Jove, now, really? That’s awfully funny. I was rather a cele- 
brity up there too. Were you at the ’Varsity?” 

“1 was not at Cambridge.” 

“T’other shop? Oxford ?” 

** Edinbra was my Univairsity.” 

“ Oh! Nowhere else ?” 


“Oh, aye, London—and Paris. If ye count them as of any 
significance compared to the two elder English seats of lairning.” 


9 


“Don’t know much about ’em,” replied Bobby, cheerfully, im- 
pervious to the grim irony with which Alaster hoped (I grieve to 
say) to annoy him; “don’t they make you wear scarlet gowns at 
Edinburgh ? ” 

Alaster became more dry and more Scotch momentarily. “ No, 
I never haird of any such regulation. Perhaps ye’re thinking of 
Glasga.” 

All this was not very interesting to Sally, who would have been 
more comfortable if one—or perhaps the other—had gone away, 
in spite of the flattery to her which their evident hostility 
implied. 

Bobby now began to drift into endless anecdotes culled from the 
records of his ’Varsity career, generally beginning with “ Do you 
know so-and-so, Caius man? One evening, he and I were loaping 
down Pettybury, ete.—” and the inevitable “ score ” off a proctor 
followed. 

“ The only Cambridge men I know besides Alec Lyatt,” observed 
Alaster, after answering several of these queries about Caius men, 
and Magdalen men, in the negative, “are . , and . 
mentioning two professors and a fellow. 

“Oh!” said Bobby, his small-arms practice nearly silenced by 
this final shrapnel, “I suppose you’re a don at-er-your place, Edin- 
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burgh.” And his respect for (and reluctance to converse with) Dr. 
McAlpin increased together. 

“T say, let’s have tea,” said Sally. 

Lizzie had been listening to the two gentlemen conversing. 
They both amused her, and she had no emotional pre-occupation 
about either of them to mar her full enjoyment. of all this verbal 
sparring on Bobby’s part and “ slogging” on the part of the Chal- 
chostomous one. 

Bobby turned to her and said:—“I hope you'll give us some 
music after tea, Miss Bryne ?” 

“ Oh, very well, I'll try.” 

Alaster felt that he ought to have said that, and was angry with 
himself for being angry, and so full of his own affairs as to forget 
such a common piece of civility. 

3obby began fondling Report. 

“ He’s three years old,” he observed, “ you can tell by his teeth. 
Bobby knows something, you see, after all.” 

“ By their teeth ye shall know them,” said Sally, drawing an 
instant and very proper rebuke for irreverence from her parent. 

“ Pity,” said Bobby further, “ you didn’t have his tail cut when 
he was young. Too late almost now. Spoils a dog of that kind 
to have a long tail swishing about.” 

Alaster looked silently at Sally. 

“If you speak that way of my dog,” quoth she, “ I'll never speak 
to you again.” 

Alaster was satisfied, and said nought. 

Bobby cogitated for a while. His ordinary habit was to say 
aloud whatever happened to come into his head, without consider- 
ing whether it were particularly interesting, but it appeared to 
him that perhaps his conversation up to the present moment had 
not made quite the desired impression. With one pretty girl lazily 
criticising in suspicious silence on a sofa, another seemingly inter- 
ested in following with her eyes the facial changes of a “ sort of 
don” with a curious deliberate accent and apparently a “ nasty ” 
temper, it would be as well to be careful, or the Agreeable Rattle 
reputation might suffer. The result was not very dazzling, but at 
least it did not open itself to the same sledge-hammer snubs as 
previous effort, and seemed to interest the Byrnes and annoy the 
Seotch Fella which was doubly gratifying. 

“Are you going to the dance on the 15th?” (addressed to 
anyone who would answer). 

“T really don’t know,” said Mrs. Byrne ; “ where is it ?” 

“At the Town Hall. It is given by the Hunt. The Mudshire 
Hunt. Of course the Earl will be there, and all their friends ” 
(The Mudshire Hounds belonged to Lord Slyme, the son of the 
Earl of Ditchwater). 

“If it is by invitation, I don’t think we are likely to go.” 

“Oh, I can get you an invitation.” 
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“ Thanks, awfully,” said Sally, “ but I don’t think we can go if 
it’s the 15th.” 

“Why not the 15th, of all days, dear?” asked Mrs. Byrne in 
some surprise. 

“ Because it’s the first night of Alec’s play, and we are going to 
London to see him.” 

“ Good gracious! Then it’s the first I’ve heard of such a project. 
Well Im sure! Go to London indeed!” 

‘We've never been in London. Unless you call driving from 
one station to another on the way here from Paris being in 
London.” 

*“ Lizzie, have you heard anything about this ?” 

“Yes, mother. I was going to speak to you about it. It is 
really not quite such a mad idea as you might think. It’s very 
easy to go to London. And—-I think we should all like to see Alec 
Lyatt act. We could applaud, you know, if no one else did.” 

“ | hope not,” said Mrs. Byrne, “ it’s not at all the correct thing 
to put oneself forward in a public place like that.” 

“IT think it’s just the time to do it,” said Sally, “ it’s no use 
being friends to people when everybody else is. It’s when every- 
body else takes no notice of you, or are too stuck up to think about 
you, that you want your real friends.” 

“ Well, well, but about going to London. It would be a tre- 
mendous undertaking for me.” 

“If you really would rather not go,” said Lizzie, hesitatingly. 

“If mother won't take us, I’ll ask the Lyatts to, there !” ex- 
claimed Sally. 

“Oh, the Lyatts! Yes to be sure they will be going. Well, 
children, if you think it would be really a nice thing to do, and if 
you will behave very nicely, perhaps, as the Lyatts are going, we 
might as well. I daresay an outing might do us all good, and | 
might get some new carpets or rugs and a brass fender.” Mrs. 
Byrne was gradually warming up to the idea. There was no doubt 
that when she got used to it, she would screw her courage to the 
starting point. She had never been known to originate any course 
of action by herself, or to remain in permanent opposition to any 
project which both her daughters united in recommending. 

Then you won’t want cards for the dance ?” said Bobby, rather 
relieved, on the whole, as his life at home would be made a burden 
to him if he should be (as he infallibly would be) seen dancing 
with one or other of the Byrnes. 

* Under the cireumstances, no,” said Lizzie, “ but it’s very kind 
of you to think of it, Mr. Corfe, all the same.” 

“Very kind,” said Mrs. Byrne. 

“Dr. McAlpin!” said Sally, with much gravity and decorum. 

“ Aye?” 

* Come and help me get out the table for tea.” 

“ T will that.” 
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“ Can’t I help ?” said Bobby, half rising. 

“No, thanks. One is enough. You can put it back again, if you 
like.” Exeunt Alaster and Sally. 

The table had got into the school-room, in some of its mysteri- 
ous wanderings, so that Sally and Alaster spent some time in the 
dining-room (which was in semi-darkness by this hour), before they 
found that they could not find it. 

“ Kiss me,” said Sally, peremptorily. 

Alaster obeyed, freely. 

After this ceremony, Sally remarked, as she stroked his hair, 
“Isn’t he a fool ?” 

“It is a proposition beyond dispute.” 

“ But he is a good-hearted fellow.” 

“ Oh, is he! I could have sworn it.” 

* You will come to London too, won’t you? I daresay I'll be able 
to slip out sometimes, and we'll go to the picture galleries to- 
gether; Lizzie shall come too if she’s good. Do you know I’ve 
found out something ?” 

“ Aye?” 

“ Lizzie’s fond of Alec Lyatt, or beginning to be; she doesn’t 
know I notice, but I see her read the advertisement of the theatre, 
with his name in it, every day. Now you wouldn’t read the same 
advertisement every day, just to be sure it was there, unless it had 
your own name in it, or you meant something, would you ? Isn’t 
it fun ?” 

“ Maybe. But why wouldn’t she ? He’s one of the best men | 
ever knew. Were ye not just a wee bit fond of him yourself, lang 
syne? Don’t mind saying it.” 

“ I—thought I liked him—rather—once. A very long time 
ago. I was quite a child.” 

“Ye would be. You are so venerable now. I have something 
to tell you. Iam going to London, to stay there, if I can get an 
appointment, and make money.” 

“ Alaster!” said the girl in a startled tone, putting her arm 
round his neck and looking up in his face, in a way which demanded 
further osculation. 

“Just that. But it’s true. Can yon guess why I want to go 
away, and work in a laboratory for a salary and give 
lectures ?” 

“It’s just to break my heart, I think; and for the sake of your 
horrid old experiments! I’m awfully jealous of those cats and frogs 
and things. Would you like to cut me up to see what the works 
were like?” There came laughter through the moisture in her 
eyes. 

“T’ll send for you some day, and put a sphygmograph to your 
heart-beats. No. I want to save money to make a home for a wee 
girl who perhaps may condescend to be my wife, and put into all 
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my days the light and joy she has put into the last few. That 
will be the grandest experiment I ever tried.” 

“I’m not a wee girl,” expostulated Sally. She may have 
blushed—but it was nearly dark. 

“Who mentioned you?” A moon ray suddenly and silently 
fonnd its way in at the window. 

* Oh!” said Sally, “come and look at it!” 

They went, and saw the outspread shallow valley of the Lin 
with its woods and fields veiled in mists which became thicker and 
whiter as they receded into the horizon, while a steely-bluish moon 
was rising in the gold ochre sky, yet reflected from the western 
deep orange, which they could not see. 

“This is one of the evenings one will remember,” said Alaster. 

“What a long time they are!” said Mrs. Byrne. “I wonder 
what they can be doing? I am sure the table is in the school- 
room.” 

It was, folded peacefully up in a corner. 

“Shall I go and see?” said Bobby, rising. 

“No, don’t you move, Mr. Corfe,” said Lizzie. “Til go. It’s 
dark and you won’t know the way.” 

Lizzie went to the dining-room. “ What are you doing, Sally ?” 

** Looking out of window. Come and see.” 

“Well, it is lovely, indeed, but do get the table. It’s in the 
school-room. I'l] get the tea out.” The two delinquents went, 
humbly, and Alaster of course carried the table all by himself, a 
procession following of Sally with a currant cake, and Lizzie with 
a tea caddy. An urn then arrived, in response to repeated bell- 
ringing, as well as cups and other appurtenances. Sally read the 
advertisement of the forthcoming drama by Mr. Michael Verdon, 
aloud, and looked derisively at her sister. It is truly wonderful 
how mercilessly people in love deride other people whom they 
imagine to be possessed of the same infection. 

* Pity Lyatt went on the stage, isn’t it?” said Bobby. 

“ Why ?” asked Sally. 

* One would think he might have found some really gentlemanly 
profession, with his abilities.” 

“ Alec Lyatt will be a gentleman if he takes to blacking boots 
or driving a cab,” said Lizzie, suddenly. 

“Ye’re right there,” said Alaster. 

* Still I think,” said Mrs. Byrne, “that it’s a pity, as Mr. Corfe 
says.” 

“What are you going to be, yourself, Mr. Corfe?” asked 
Lizzie. 

“ Well, I tried my last chance, tried all I knew, at Berlington 
House, last year, and they spun me, and I’m too old even fora 
West India now. Beastly shame, I got an awful lot of marks, too, 
I know. I think I shall try and get the governor to put me up 
for the borough. It’s only a question of a thousand or two. The 
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Earl of Slyme would back me up, because Slyme isn’t going in for 
it himself. Gaudy M.P. I should make, shouldn’t I?” said Bobby, 
chuckling, and elevating an eyebrow to drop his glass, as he 
generally did at the end of a sentence, to wipe and put it up 
again at the beginning of the next. 

“ Are you a Conservative or a Liberal ?” 

“Our family has always been moderate Liberal. But I think I 
shall go in for the advanced Tory-Democracy business. I know 
some fellows in town who can put me up to all the details. You 
back up the Working-man like anything, go in for Protected, I 
mean Restricted, Free Trade——” 

“ What’ll that be?” from Alaster. 

“It’s a—rather a long thing to explain—but its the correct 
thing, I assure you—and the National Church. You pitch into 
the Government, of course, and ask questions about Ireland and 
Foreign Policy. Swagger programme, ain’t it?” Here the eye- 
glass dropped. 

“T’ll argue about it someday with you,” said Lizzie. ‘ You 
just wait till we have the Franchise !” 

*‘ And we'll show you,” added Sally, “as Alec says, who’s which.” 

“Jove, yes! Fancy canvassing one’s partner at a dance!” 

Tea being nearly over, Lizzie went to the piano, which had the 
effect on Alaster which David’s harp had on Saul. Not that I 
mean to say he threw a javelin at Miss Byrne, but that his dis- 
turbed mind was soothed ; more especially when Chopin ceased and 
certain Scotch tunes began, which were more to him, though not 
perhaps to the cultured frequenter of Richter concerts, than the 
more artful compositions of the mighty masters. Alaster’s mind’s 
eye wandered to fir-clad valleys half veiled in “smurr,” to late 
still gloamings where the west was green, to far old days of 
studenthood, when he looked from the attic of the Canongate to 
see — 





“The new moon 
Wi the auld moon in her arm,” 


while wild mirth rioted below; to still farther days of childhood, 
to a village school six miles from home where workmen’s sons 
learned Latin. Alaster was in Scotland for a time, and Corfes 
existed not. And when the silence came again, there was Sally, 
looking at him. Alaster soon afterwards walked out through the 
growing darkness to the Linsake woods. And as he wandered 
beneath the almost bared trees in the cold evening air, where 
there was 


“—_not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as oftenas dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 


he felt that the soft mistclad distances, the white light stealing 
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between the crooked boughs and stiff delicate black twigs, the 
faint dull blood-stain low down in the south-west sky, the whole 
tender splendour of the autumn moonlight, must have got into 
those eyes of hers, and made them look what the music said. 
Which made him feel quite charitable towards Bobby Corfe, and 
even remorseful for his rough speeches. He almost pitied the 
author of an anonymous tract which had been sent him on 
Anti-vivisection. 
(To be continued.) 
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LonG I loved, in silence nursing 
All the sweetness, all the smart ; 
Secretly the tale rehearsing 
Yet untold—tho’ when my heart 
First went forth unto the maiden 
All the world was winter-white, 
And the summer air was laden 
With rich fragrance yesternight. 


Yestereve, what time the shadows 
Deepened on the daisied grass, 

Homeward wending, thro’ the meadows 
I beheld the maiden pass ; 

And the love, so long unspoken, 
Bravely in the fading light 

Pleaded for some word or token 
Of requital yesternight. 


Not to ear or heart unheeding 
My impassioned tale was told ; 
Nor in vain my wistful pleading 
Sought her love: a hoop of gold, 
Set with stones wherein still linger 
Rays of Jud’s refulgent light, 
Circles now a shapely finger 
That was bare but yesternight. 
JOHN F. ROLPH. 
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AMONG the pretentious and even mischievous books with which 
false prophets of the flesh-pots have deluged the marts of Philis- 
tine stupidity, the third and very usefully enlarged edition of 
Sir Henry Thompson’s Food and Feeding shows like a swan 
among ravens, or a jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. Enlarged as it is, 
the little book’s great fault is its littleness. Sir Henry has wisely 
abstained from cumbering his work with matter in excess of his 
purpose, which we take to be suggestiveness rather than practical 
instruction. He must have felt sorely tempted to lengthen his 
treatise by the insertion of technical illustrations which would 
have led him too far, because in reality not far enough. To blame 
him at all harshly for a few disappointing omissions, for a deter- 
mined reticence regarding things we all want to know, would be 
unfair. 
* What's done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


Nevertheless, I shall venture to indicate a few points on which 
this true physician may yet see fit to enlighten his readers, now 
perplexed by the profound silence of their oracle. He might, for 
instance, when acknowledging the superiority of English culinary 
raw material—of beef, mutton, and some two or three kinds of 
vegetables, perhaps, such as garden-peas—have qualified some of 
his observations. In one sense, our flesh-food excels too much. 
Beasts are skilfully bred to put on flesh at a too tender age, lamb 
being accounted mutton fit for the market as soon as it has cut 
its grass-teeth. Now, this leads to a defect in our cookery which 
Sir Henry Thompson has overlooked. A beast that puts on flesh 
with profitable rapidity, puts on fat with it. Indeed, the readi- 
ness to fatten is, with graziers all over the kingdom, a recom- 
mendation in itself, because meat-salesmen regard fat with favour. 
Sir Henry has, it is true, joined with all lovers of well-flavoured 
because matured meat in regretting the scarcity of the article. 
He has also discoursed of soup, and has given valuable hints about 
the French bowillon and pot au feu. But he has neglected to 
impress on his readers the necessity of having lean meat for stock. 
Not only are we obliged to cut English-fed beef to waste, when 
we design to make soup from it; not only is there a loss in trim- 
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ming away all the fat; but even when this has been done the 
flesh thus rid of separable fatty encumbrance is not of the kind 
which will yield a bright, clear gravy soup, or consommé. There 
is fat in its very tissues; and the bouillon at its best will be 
clouded. 

Much has been left unsaid, by Sir Henry Thompson, doubtless 
for reasons which I have here surmised, touching flesh-food. Veal 
he assumes to be of the “ meats which are dry and of little 
natural flavour”; and, a few pages after this rather severe decision, 
he quotes the Almanach des Gourmands to the effect that 
“ Veal lends itself to so many metamorphoses that we may fairly 
term it ‘ the chameleon of cookery.’” This admirable apophthegm 
seems to me to be more than a little deflected from its true 
meaning by Sir Henry, who plainly infers that veal is thereby 
pronounced wanting in sapid character, and, from that cause, has 
become a vehicle of adventitious flavours. Analogously, he cites 
Boillat-Savarin’s view of poultry as a something to be wrought 
upon by the cook as canvas is by the painter. But the author of 
the Physiologie du Gott surely did not imply any disrespect to 
a poulet roli aw cresson. Nor is either veal or poultry, in the 
simplest guise, contemned in France. It is one of Sir Henry 
Thompson’s omissions that he has drawn no distinction between 
veal naturally killed, as by a French butcher for French cooks, 
and veal slowly tortured to death by slow bleeding, at the hands 
of an English slaughterman. Sir Henry Thompson, no doubt, has 
enjoyed many a juicy fricandeau of Normandy veal; and, except 
that it has been artfully piqué, and “ laid in a meadow of spinaches,” 
as Monsieur Mirobolant would have said, with truffes pelées in 
neat little slices, and croustillons tastefully disposed, could he 
have impugned its delicate pastoral simplicity? It is the very 
virtue of French garnishing to be of a piece with the thing 
garnished—to be, in fact, edible, together with the main substance 
of the plat. The decoration is all constructive, as an architect 
might say. Your camelias cut out of turnips, your wet sprigs of 
parsley, and other the like candid impertinent fopperies of the 
uninventive and deplorably plain cook, are for British tables. 
Even less adventitiously “fixed up” than the fricandeau is that 
favourite French dish, a roast pullet or capon, served simply aw 
jus, with water-cress, kind leveller-up of wines!—the naiad-herb 
that exalteth the meek and lowly vin-blew to a place with prouder 
sisters of the grape. Who that has eaten, and paid for, a poulet 
de Pavilly at Bignon’s, or its English equivalent, a Surrey chick 
at the Café Royal in Regent Street, renowned of Monsieur Nicol, 
does not know the price put on plain roast poultry by a French 
cook? It is not, then, because veal lacketh savour—far from it! 
—that the flesh of the milk-fed calf comes to be, in culinary 
operations, capable beyond other meats. Nor is it because a 
young, well-bred, well-fed chick cannot make a good roast—for it 
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can and does, both in France and, not always so successfully, in 
England—that it will likewise lend itself pliantly to infinite 
changes of the culinary artist’s will. It is bad cookery, whether 
of France or of England, that disguises the flavour of good food ; 
though Sir Henry Thompson says with truth that the French 
cuisine, distinguished by its sauces, adorns and transforms 
material in itself somewhat uninteresting. On the other hand he 
has certainly misread the Almanach des Gourmands and the 
Physiologie du Gott if he interprets them in a sense disparaging 
to the national virtues of veal and chicken. Can he, a traveller 
and a man of taste, have judged either of these by a too common 
English standard ? Certes, the dry, juiceless, over-roasted fowl 
that crumbles under your carving knife and fork, when you essay 
to tear off a wing from end to end of the breast, secundem artem, 
is insipid—very! Tasteless, too, is the pallid fillet of veal, were 
it not for ham or bacon, stuffing, and brown gravy. These are 
British concomitants, highly necessary to British veal. Have you 
ever, reader, been treated toa “ fillet of veal,” &@ la mode Anglaise, 
on a long voyage, say of two or three weeks ? There was no fatted 
calf to be killed, be sure, on board that ship. How then was the 
thing done ? I know, and will tell you. A pig was slaughtered, 
early that morning, and one of his legs, boned, pared, trimmed, 
into shape, stuffed with the regulation veal-stuffing, half-braised 
to make it tender, and then finished in the roasting-oven, to make 
it brown, is here, at the top-table, before the captain, who smiles 
a sailor's smile when the passengers chorus their admiration. 
“Ah, it is the seasoning as does it,” as the pieman said, in Sam 
Weller’s appetising story. 

Gouffé, of whose Book Sir Henry Thompson has been an evi- 
dently attentive reader, speaks with voice potential concerning 
poultry, and by no means undervalues the quality of this food. 
He insists, to be sure, upon chickenhood, to the exclusion of 
middle-aged or elderly birds, under any consideration, Gouffé ad- 
mits no “disguise” in cooking. Opposed entirely to the “tough- 
old-cock boiled to rags” prescription of Abernethy, our first of 
modern cooks rejects with scorn the notion of making such veteran 
broth palateable by spices. He will have none but “this year’s 
birds,” whether for fricassées or for soup-stock. And, by-the-bye, 
it might be wished that Sir Henry Thompson had said a word or 
two in rebuke of the Englishman’s careless habit, rather than con- 
scious taste, of high peppering. Our author does indeed speak in 
recommendation of the cheap Swiss or French table-mills for 
grinding pepper as you require it, and so getting it fresh. I have 
used nothing else, at home, for a quarter of a century, all pepper- 
castors in my house being shelved. But then, indeed, we 
consume but little pepper, employing it chiefly as a zest for 
melons, strawberries, and other fruit. Freshly ground, on a loose 
screw, to make the grains large and coarse, pepper is an aromatic 
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spice, suitable, as in Arabia, to cream-tarts. The high-dried 
abomination, of the consistency of Welsh snuff, which the bold 
Briton shakes copiously into his soup—thinking, but not being by 
any means sure, that he likes it—should be discountenanced in 
books so authoritative as this too little manual by Sir Henry 
Thompson—one of his reticences, I may notice, in connection 
with soup. Not a word, good or bad, has he to say about Liebig 
or Brand. Are the extracts, prepared on different principles, 
allowable in soup-making? Thousands would gladly have Sir 
Henry Thompson’s opinion. But he is silent on this point, as he 
also is regarding preserved milk. This substitute for milk fresh 
from the cow is, rightly or wrongly, in very general use; and, in 
a chapter wholly devoted to milk, Sir Henry might have given us 
the benefit of his knowledge, for knowledge he certainly must 
have, on the subject of Swiss and other preparations. I, for one, 
am in doubt, and should have rejoiced to find in Food and Think- 
ing, the advice for whichI pant. Many years ago, in the lifetime 
of Baron Liebig, a dinner was given wholly and solely to demon- 
strate the value of the Extractumcammis. Francatelliwas the cook, 
and, as I remember, he was summoned to receive our thanks, and 
to drink a bumper of Pommery with host and guests—he told 
us, in a neat little speech, that he had been strictly enjoined to 
use as the ground-work of all the sauces, as well as the soup, 
Liebig’s extract. ‘I could have wished,” said he, “that this con- 
dition had not been imposed on me. It would have been a greater 
pleasure to me, now, to tell you that I had employed the extract 
without having been commanded to do so, as it is invariably my 
best aid in all the fine dinners I prepare.” This might have been 
a little bit of political excess on the part of our chef de cuisine ; 
and what I really want to know is, how far the declaration of Mr. 
Charles Elmé Francatelli ought to have been true ; that is, in the 
sense of mere prosaic matter of fact ; for I am not so rude as to 
question its essential veracity. 

Sir Henry Thompson discountenances, though not so emphatic- 
ally as one could wish, all manner of rechauffés. He merely hints 
that, were it not for our large joints of roast and boiled, “ biscuits,” 
or things twice cooked, would be unnecessary. For myself, when- 
ever the vexed question, ‘“ What to do with the cold meat,” comes 
practically before me, my answer is, “‘ Eat it.” Re-cook stale food 
by all means, if you please, for the cats, but not for the company. 
All that Sir Henry says about salads is well said, but he does 
not say enough. The best English restaurants may be justly 
reviled for the ignorance of their managers and chefs in this 
matter. Even if you get lettuces grown as for the Paris market, 
that is, under glass, and with such close attention as ensures them 
an immunity from insects and dirt, they are never, in London, kept 
away from cold water. The English superstition regarding the 
lettuce is that its habits are aquatic, and the more delicate the 
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flavour the longer is the herb left in a tub to soak. Inasmuch as 
a salad of lettuces ought never to be chopped or sliced, but broken 
leaf by leaf, it is perfectly practical to examine each of these leaves, 
and, with a dry, coarse cloth, to remove any trace of impurity. No 
cleanly-grown lettuce needs more than this treatment, and scarcely 
so much, before being broken into the bowl. Lettuces that require 
washing—coarsely-cultivated field lettuces—should be boiled. The 
“drumhead” variety is better cooked than raw. On toast, with a 
poached egg lightly throned on the pale green marrowy substance, 
which has been stewed with a little stock and a lump of butter, 
after the boiling in salt water, the large close lettuce of the 
market-garden is a real delicacy; and it may be cleansed in cold 
water previous to being cooked. But understand that no lettuce 
fit for a salad should bathe before coming to table. Small cress 
ought never to be mixed with lettuce, as we almost invariably find 
it in the saturated British salad. We are beginning, as a nation, 
to take rather more kindly to oil than was our wont in years gone 
by. And we are better supplied with the article than we used to 
be. In fact, fifteen or twenty years ago, the very good reason, in 
England, for not liking olive oil, was that we never got it. I could 
wish, however, that the dealers would label their flasks “ olive oil.” 
A question of good faith arises when we read “ Best Salad Oil,” or 
even “Superfine Lucca Oil,” outside the bottle. Such inscriptions 
commit the vendor to nothing. Whereas, the plain title, “ Huile 


Olives,” or “Olive Oil,” is a definite challenge to the analyst. 
The other day I was told, by a civil tradesman, with the most 
earnest gravity, that his oil was perfectly tasteless. At most Eng- 
lish houses they give you, for vinegar, a coarse brown distillation 


” 


from malt. Now it is perfectly obvious that “ malt-vingear” is a 
contradiction in terms. You can no more make vin-aigre, or sour 
grape-juice, out of barley, than you can make a silk purse out of a 
satin waistcoat. 

I wish that Sir Henry Thompson, with his command of large 
audiences, would lecture the Great and Little Britons all round on 
their stupid inconsistent prejudices. If I were sure of running 
into a third edition with a book on “ Food and Feeding,” I would 
take a grocer’s shop (figuratively so to speak) and pull it to pieces. 
In the name of the Prophet, for instance, figs! All the parcels of 
this fruit, in a dried state, sent to England, are crushed and 
mangled into a tough, leathery flatness. The top-layer of every 
box, at least, is spoilt in this manner; and if you ask the reason, 
you will probably be told that customers “like the look.” Form 
and colour have it all their own way against wholesome and rational 
taste. I know, positively know, a man in Paris who makes a large 
income by the manufacture of colouring-substances for aliments 
expressly designed to supply English demands. Let me say, 
however, that these dyes for the stomach are not deadly, nor even 
injurious, except so far as they enable the merchant to palm off a 
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poor and inferior kind of goods as the best, by virtue of their 
pleasant looks. You are favourably impressed, for example, with 
the lovely roseate blush in the tomato-sauce which, had it not 
been for the infusion of cochineal, would have lacked any hue 
more distinctive than a pale, pinky drab. That fond affection for 
verdancy which seems to denote that our nation is in its green 
sickness was amusingly illustrated two or three years ago. Some 
detector of mare’s-nests found the fraction of a grain of copperas 
in a can or bottle of French peas. Upon this, all the English 
preservers of marrowfats were up in arms, prosecuting dealers in 
coloured French peas with the utmost rigour of the law. One 
great wholesale firm boldly challenged attention to the decidedly 
bad colour distinguishing thew peas, and placing them, according 
to this comical reasoning, above suspicion. But all the while the 
French peas were more alluringly green than ever, and customers 
seemed to like them. It was im vain for the proprietors of the 
yellow-brown peas to cry aloud. The analyst whom they paid to 
discover “death in the pot” of the enemy took their fees and 
yet found no poison. But how could it be that these petit pois 
were so green and yet so innocent ? Oh, ye artless Britons! Know 
ye not that spinach-ext tract, used for colouring pralines and other 
French “ goodies,” will s serve as well as copper for beautifying the 
complexion of sallow peas? Many of our grocers sell very poor, 
nay, abominably bad, olives. I am convinced that some of those 
which are called French, as distinguished from Spanish, are 
Spanish. They are evidently unripe, blighted olives, dropped un- 
timely from the tree, and so, being small, are passable for French 
fruit to the eye of the unwary. There are two sorts of French 
olives that I can eat with a relish. One, the larger kind, has a 
faded autumn tint, approaching positive yellow. These olives are 
plump and oval, like the Spanish, only smaller. They are large 
for French olives, and they are tender and fat as the beccafico. 
The very small kind of French olive, dark green, crescent-shaped, 
having a slender-curved stone, sharp at either end, is crisp as a 
nut. All my Jewish friends, who are good feeders, prefer the 
Spanish olive, ripe and full-grown ; and, as they always know how 
to obtain it in perfection—which I do not—their choice is justified 
when the good wine is flowing, and the bottle comes round this 
way. Before I quit the grocer’s shop, sparing it till I have time 
for its total demolition, let me complain of the capers they 
sell as “ nonpareils,” by which term is generally implied, in honest 
trading, the smallest, youngest, tenderest fiower-buds of the dico- 
tyledonous plant common to the South of England. If London 
“nonpariels ” were sprinkled in any dish at a Continental restau- 
rant, I fancy the manager would hear of it; and as for the adult 
caper, so large that it is commonly chopped, in this country, for 
the national sauce of the boiled leg of mutton; such vegetable 
boluses are never seen on table in France or Italy. In fact, the 
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berry of the capparid is just at the perfection of its flavour when 
it is little more than twice the thickness of the stalk. 

Adieu, good Mr. Grocer—but stay! Let me ask you again, for 
I have asked you many times before, why is it impossible for you 
to supply me with sugar cut inthe convenient shape, tablet-fashion, 
like dominoes, which we find all over the Continent of Europe ? 
If I want a small piece, just a fraction more than I have already 
dropped into my cup, how do you suppose I am to break it off a 
cube? Oh, of course, I know you will tell me your customers 
have a prejudice against it. They think—ha, ha!—they think, 
when it is cut in the Parisian form, easy to snap in halves or 
quarters, that it is beetroot-sugar! So, because of this supreme, 
transcendental, incredible stupidity, I am going to and fro, and up 
and down, all over London to find a shop where loaf-sugar is 
divided into pieces that can be subdivided with convenient ease. 
And such a shop cannot be found, even in Scho. 

But it is time for us to resume our discussion of Sir Henry 
Thompson’s pages. They are so bright, so informing, so abun- 
dant in valuable suggestion that I am almost ashamed to find 
fault with them for the deficiencies that are so small in com- 
parison with their abundant merit. I have already ventured to 
own my impression that Sir Henry Thompson scarcely does 
justice to the simplicity of French cooking. He seems to share, 
in some degree, the belief—the erroneous belief, as I take it— 
that we are the plain cooks of Europe. We certainly are unin- 
ventive and barren of resource; but our cookery is not plain in 
the sense of simplicity. I will take as an instance the poulet 
roti of French tables, the simplest of national dishes, and I will 
contrast it with the English roast fowl. Always there is, with 
this, a “ made gravy.” Seldom it is independent of ham, bacon, 
or pickled pork. Often, in London as well as in the provinces, a 
peppery stuffing invades the region of the pinions und breast, and 
in some parts of the country at least, bread sauce, as with game, 
is introduced. So much for our simplicity! As for soup, the 
“high-spiced English hell-broaths,” as Thackeray calls them, are 
the ruin of dinners and digestions. The admirable British 
waiter recognises two kinds only, and gives us our choice of 
“Thick or clear, sir?” If you place a delicate consommé before 
an average Englishman—a brisk, bright fluid containing the 
essence of much solid meat—what is the first thing he will do? 
He will seize a pepper-castor and proceed vigorously to cover the 
surface with a pungent grey film. We English alone put pepper 
in our soup. Iam sorry to quote this sentence from Sir Henry’s 
book — the book of an author, be it observed, who assumes 
French cookery to be complicated and English cookery to be 
plain: “Condiments are useful, as the sweet and aromatic 
spices, the peppers, mustard, and the various potherbs, so essential 
to an agreeable cuisine.” Away with them all, I say, or bid 
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them keep a respectful distance, to be summoned if wanted. 
With all possible deference, and with unfeigned gratitude for 
much sound advice which this book contains, I feel moved to say 
that Sir Henry’s predilection for pepper and potherbs, and the 
aromatic spices “so essential to an agreeable cuisine,” may 
account for his one great and astounding error, 7 re conger- 
turtle. No doubt a sort of imitation of our friend the waiter’s 
“thick” turtle, a complex herb-coloured hash, peppered and 
spiced, doctored with “ madeira ” and heaven knows what, might 
be made with conger as well as anything else, though, as a 
matter of fact, it is nowhere a practice among cooks to impress 
the mureena of the British seas into the great civic service of 
turtle-soup. As for making pure turtle-stock—what is called 
“ invalid’s turtle "—out of conger-eel, you might as well attempt 
to convince me that chicken-broath can be expressed from the 
same substance. Neither in chicken nor in turtle is there 
the least flavour in common with conger-eel; but, of course, if 
you bedevil them all round with capsicums, black and white 
pepper, kitchen herbs, all-spice cloves, nutmeg, burnt or pimento 
toast, Hamburg sherry, lemon-juice, and half-a-dozen aromatic 
mysteries beside, the three things, alike disguised out of know- 
ledge, might each be taken for one another. I beg Sir Henry 
Thompson’s pardon, but, without going out of our way for conger, 
what does he say to calf’s head and to our old acquaintance, 
mock-turtle ? 

Inasmuch as the readers of this article are supposed to have 
bought Sir Henry Thompson’s book, or to have made up their 
minds to buy it, I have given no full quotations, and it may con- 
sequently seem to the few who have not yet read Food and 
Feeding that my particular objections are in conflict with my 
general praise. I would therefore say that for one dissenting 
view I might have declared my opinions concurrently with a score 
of shrewd remarks, had I deemed the course of “ saying ditto” 
pertinent or useful. As compared with the mass of quasi-practical 
ignorance pubiished under the pretence of making educational 
cookery popular, and as tending to counteract the pernicious 
effects of incompetent teaching, Sir Henry’s treatise is a national 
boon. He modestly refrains, as we have seen, from putting 
forward many recipes, which would have given to his work the 
pretended character of a cookery-book. He is not one to preach 
anything he cannot practice. There was once a teacher of the 
Chinese language, to whom, said a lady, “ And so, Professor, you 
actually speak Chinese!” The answer was discriminative. “ That, 
my dear madam, is another thing entirely ; I teach it.” Empirics, 
and, worse far than empirics, charlatans, have found out that 
cookery-books sell even better than books of travel, and they have 
traded on that knowledge in default of any other. Beside the 
shoals of dull and pompous Pundits, who would instruct their own 
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grandmothers in the art of oval suction, there are men of wit and 
taste who talk a superior kind of kitchen-stuff which is apt to get 
wrong in its practical relations. That Sir Heary Thompson is no 
blind believer in the lay-cookery of gustative rhetoricians is a fact 
which peeps out in a highly significant little sentence regarding 
one of the famous recipes of Alexandre Dumas, who, indeed, had 
some actual experience. ‘Even here,” says Sir Henry, “the 
hand of the amateur is visible.” Many a passage of Brillat- 
Savarin suggests the same kind of reflection. It is the eloquence 
of the taster which fascinates, and causes us to forget that it is not 
the language of the cook. If Ude had possessed the charm and 
grace of expression that we admire in the Physiologie du Goit, 
he would have given us an incomparably better book. His own 
practical work suffers incalculable loss by not being aphoristic, 
amusing, and consequently quotable. We want a book that shall 
include, in the person of one author, the individualities of Monsieur 
Jules Gouffé, Sir Henry Thompson, and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 
GODFREY TURNER. 








“A BLANK, MY LORD!” 


By C. L. PIRKIS. 


AUTHOR oF “Saint AND SyBiL,” ETC. 


“Se never told her love!” No, but she made him tell his. 
It came to much the same thing in the long run. 

It happened in this wise. Lord Greyburn (just come into his 
title and thirty thousand pounds a year) chanced to say to his 
friend, the Hon. Algernon Sydney Stratton, “I shall never make 
a girl an offer till I am convinced beyond a doubt she will say, 
‘Yes.’ Indeed, of the two I would sooner that she made me the 
offer.” 

Now, reticence was the last virtue under the sun that the Hon. 
Algernon Sydney Stratton had taken the trouble to cultivate. 
Nine times that day he repeated Lord Greyburn’s remark to 
friends and casual acquaintances. It found its way, in slightly 
exaggerated form, into the Pall Mall clubs; it was repeated with 
variations in more than one Belgravian drawing-room. 

** Have you heard,” asked Gladys Browne of her friend, Lady 
Adela Westlake, “that Lord Greyburn has vowed he will never 
marry unless the lady of his choice makes him the offer? It 
would be rather good fun to take him by storm, break his heart 
for him and drive him will-he nill-he to speak the ‘ fateful 
words.’ There’s nothing I enjoy more than taking the conceit 
out of a man.” 

There was nothing Lady Adela enjoyed more, though she did 
not say so, but went on calmly painting her tiger lilies on her 
terra-cotta plaque. 

Gladys Browne was that essentially modern creature of the age 
—an amateur “ globe-trotter.” It was her delight to scour the 
unknown corners of the world, to come home laden with MSS., 
which she disposed of to the highest bidder among the enterprising 
publishers of books of travel—her “ Wanderings of a Blue- 
Stocking among the Blue Noses” had brought her in close upona 
thousand pounds. She was a tall, handsome woman, of about 
thirty years of age, dogmatic in speech, loud of utterance, fond of 
saying just whatever came into her head. She generally affected 
deep reds and brilliant yellows in dress, and had earned for herself 
something of a reputation for eccentricity in her ultra-fashionable 
and conventional “ set.” 
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Lady Adela was the reverse of all this. She was a pale, demure 
heauty of three or four-and-twenty, rather given to silence and to 
quiet colours in dress. She had no specialité. She was a little 
literary (7.¢., she read Shakespeare occasionally, Tennyson a great 
deal) ; a little given to schemes of benevolence; she was some- 
thing of a musician, something of an artist, and had more than 
once achieved vers de société for the magazines. She had what 
people are pleased to call “a good manner,” and although she had 
gone through the whirl and wear of some four or five London 
seasons, had come out of them heart-whole, and had thereby 
attained a sort of distinction as being super-fastidious in her 
matrimonial views. 

Gladys waited for full three minutes for a reply from her friend, 
but getting none, went on again. 

“The arrogance of the male creature in a civilised state is a 
thing to be wondered at. Now, among the Choctaw Indians (you 
know I spent six weeks last autumn among them) one expects it. 
It isathing to be taken for granted, where the men do the 
scalping and the women look on. But here, where the women 
scalp the men, and wear the scalps as trophies at their girdles— 
ah, it is quite too ridiculous!” 

Still Lady Adela made no reply, although in her heart she 
thoroughly agreed with her friend that it was “quite too ridi- 
culous.” Possibly a sufficient reason for her silence might be 
found in the fact that she had lately made the acquaintance of 
Lord Greyburn, and had been not a little impressed by his hand- 
some face and figure, and his quiet dignity of manner. It was 
certainly rather a mortifying reflection, but a fact, nevertheless, 
that this lady, who had gone scatheless through her five best 
seasons, should succumb at the commencement of her sixth on 
such very slight provocation. She had met Lord Greyburn only 
three times, and had exchanged about thrice three syllables with 
him. A fourth time she had had a distant view of him in the 
chair at a Shakespearian society; this comprised the sum total of 
their meetings. Yet here was she compelled to confess to herself 
that he occupied an altogether uncomfortable share of her 
thoughts, and a chance expression of his reported to her by her 
friend had set every pulse in her body beating and throbbing in 
spite of the calm exterior she preserved. 

Gladys took no heed of her silence, for one thing she was used 
to it; for another, it pleased her better to hear her own voice than 
her friend’s. She went on expressing her thoughts with decision 
and volubility. 

“Now I should like above all things to see this male creature 
taken prisoner and scalped: the thing is altogether preposterous 
that a man should be allowed to walk abroad in a civilised city and 
proclaim the fact that he expects the women to go down on their 
knees to him and ask him to marry them. There should be a 
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conference called (after the manner of the Irish Invincibles) only 
of all the best-looking and wealthiest girls ‘out,’ and they should 
vote one of their number to take this man thoroughly in hand, 
turn his head with her attractions, break his heart for him and 
then leave him to his fate. My dear Adela, you could do this 
thing to perfection.” 

Lady Adela gave a little start, and suspended her painting. 
She looked puzzled, bewildered for a moment, then a sudden idea 
came to her. She bent her head over her tiger-lilies again, and 
said in her usual quiet tones: 

“ My dear Gladys, you could do it much better than I.” 

“TI. Oh, lam much too old—gave up all that sort of nonsense 
ages ago—‘ the sweet eyes and low replies’ are altogether out of 
my line. Now, you can do them to perfection, the downcast look, 
the demure little speeches are things that you specially excel in.” 

** My dear Gladys, how do you know that Lord Greyburn is one 
to be fascinated by ‘ downcast looks and demure little speeches’? ” 

“ How do I know, because I know him to be a man, and all 
men are.” 

“ From your own showing, I should say he rather preferred the 
opposite type. A man who expects a woman to make advances to 
him can scarcely go in for demure specimens of femininity.” 

“ True, there’s something in that,” answered Gladys, and as she 
spoke she slightly turaed her head so as to get a view of her own 
handsome profile in a mirror that hung near. 

Lady Adela noticed the movement and followed up her advan- 
tage. 

“So far as my experience goes,” she went on, “a man delights 
in nothing so much as contrast. It is proverbial that small men 
marry tall women, dark men admire fair girls. Now Lord Grey- 
burn is silent, reserved, shy to a degree, I should imagine.” 

“ And I,” interrupted Gladys, “am talkative, frank, confident, 
not to say, bold! My dear, I admit it, there is some show of 
reason in what you say. Without vanity, I may say I have taken 
the shine out of better men than Lord Greyburnin my time. Yes, 
thinking it over, it is exactly the sort of thing I should delight in. 
How I should glory in saying to the man, ‘ My dear Lord Grey- 
burn, I am much obliged to you for the honour you have done me, 
but nothing is farther from my thoughts at the present moment 
than matrimony,’ and then I should make him a profound curtsey 
and leave him so,” and Gladys rose from her chair as she finished 
speaking, curtsied to her own reflection in a long mirror and moved 
towards the door. 

* Well, I won’t sit down again,” she said, as she found her hand 
on the handle of the door. 

**T will write and tell you when I have arranged the first step 
in this momentous affair.” 

“Of course you will keep our little plot a profound secret, 
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Adela, and also, as a matter of course, you will lend me a helping 
hand, getting invitations, and all that sort of thing, and throwing 
us together as much as possible. Dear me, I should think before 
Ascot comes round the thing might be managed; I’m due at 
Chicago by the end of July. Good-bye, darling; you and I must 
be together as much as possible for the next month or six weeks.” 

** Good-bye,” answered Lady Adela, “we will be inseparable till 
the thing is done,” and she bent lower over her palette and colours, 
possibly to hide an odd little smile that was playing about the 
corners of her mouth. 

Everyone wondered at the sudden increase of friendship between 
Lady Adela Westlake and Gladys Browne. Riding, driving, walk- 
ing, at afternoon parties, “at homes,” balls, they were always to 
be seen side by side. The odd shifts Lady Adela put herself to to 
get cards for her friend for houses which Lord Greyburn frequented 
excited much comment. People began to say ill-natured things 
about Gladys: “She had not found globe-trotting pay lately.” ‘She 
was getting tired of her spinsterhood.” “She was looking out 
for a rich husband,” and so forth. They talked still more when 
soon the pair of friends developed into a trio, and wherever Gladys 
and Lady Adela went, Lord Greyburn was to be found in their 
train. What did it all mean? Here was a man openly vowed to 
celibacy and two ladies practically rowing in the same boat, 
forming an odd sort of triple alliance, and evidently getting much 
enjoyment out of it. Was it only friendship of the genuine 
Platonic order, or had one or other of the trio ulterior views? It 
was altogether puzzling, enigmatical. The enigma, however, ad- 
mitted of a very simple solution. Gladys Browne had exceptional 
powers of conversation, Lady Adela had exceptional grace of 
manner. Each had chosen to exercise her special gift in a special 
manner for Lord Greyburn’s special delectation. The combination 
was charming and irresistible. As thus, Gladys would start some 
subject in which it was known Lord Greyburn took deep interest, 
say a discussion at the Browning Society. “ Did Browning believe 
in a future state?” Lady Adela with a pretty downward (or up- 
ward) glance of her dark eyes would appeal to Lord Greyburn for 
his opinion on the matter. Lord Greyburn would state his opinion, 
generally an opposite one to that advanced by Gladys. An argu- 
ment would arise, it began to grow heated; Lady Adela with a few 
graceful words would cool it, proving to the disputants that their 
ideas were more sympathetic than their words, that in reality they 
both meant the same thing, although they each had a different 
way of expressing it. Or the argument would flag—Lady Adela 
would put flax on the fire and fan the flame by recalling some 
personal experience of Gladys’s during her travels which bore upon 
the subject, or some college experience of Lord Greyburn’s equally 
to the point. Lord Greyburn had never been thrown into such 
delightful companionship before. “'Tothink there should be such 
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women as this in ‘Society,’ and I never to have come upon them 
before,” he said more than once to himself; “they are destitute 
alike of vanity and inanity. In all my experience I never came 
upon a girl with good eyes who knew how to use her tongue to 
advantage. Now, if I were thinking of matrimony I really 
shouldn’t know which of the two to choose. It’s a thousand pities 
the woman hasn’t the right to speak first in England. By Jove! 
whichever of these two made me the offer I should feel bound to 
accept her.” And then he buried himself in his books again and 
forgot all about both of them. 

The Hon. Algernon Sydney Stratton dug him out of his study 
and twitted him with his dual friendship for these ladies. ‘“ People 
say,” said the Hon. Algernon, “that you are about to bring in a 
bill in the Lords to repeal the laws against bigamy and then we 
shall see!” 

“ No; do they?” said his friend in slightly alarmed tones. “ I do 
assure you, Algy, there’s nothing in it, but friendship, pure friend- 
ship, nothing more. You might walk behind us at any moment, 
you would hear nothing but the topics of the day discussed.” 

“Oh, might I?” responded Algy. “ Next time I see you three 
toge ther Til doit. I give you my word I will.” 

‘He kept his word. ‘Not: two days afterwards he met the three 
at an “afternoon” at the Orleans Club. He spied them one after the 
other in different corners of the lawn, but he knew perfectly well 
that the law of affinity would soon bring them all three within the 
same square foot of grass. “I'll keep my eye on the Gladys,” he 
said to himself. “She is the most conspicuous, by reason of her 
size and of her red and yellow draperies. Wherever she leads I'll 
follow.” 

Presently Gladys led the way towards the gate, the Hon. 
Algernon followed, and found Lady Adela and Lord Greyburn 
slowly lounging in the same direction. They met all four at the 
lodge. Gladys gave the Hon. Algernon a short brusque nod and 
a limp hand. To say truth, she was bent that day on making one 
last desperate effort to bring Lord Greyburn to his proper position, 
on his knees at her feet. Ascot was at hand, she had had enough 
of London for one year ; preparations for Chicago had to be made, 
if she intended ever getting there at all. She was more deeply 
interested in this matter than she had thought it possible she 
could ever be in such triviality as love-making, ‘and it is just pos- 
sible if she had been in the habit of confessing herself to herself 
she would have been driven to own that that which had begun in 
jest was ending in earnest, and that if Lord Greyburn did chance 
to put the momentous question, her answer would be as unlike the 
pantomimic one she had gone through for the benefit of Lady 
Adela as a “ Yes” is unlike a “ No.” 

How the Hon. Algernon stuck to them that day; there was no 
shaking him off, try as they would! Did they want to hear the 
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band? He wanted to listen also. Ices! Oh, yes!—let’s have 
ices or iced coffee, or something or other iced. A boat—the 
very thing. Nothing like the river on a sunshiny day!—and so 
forth. No matter what proposed, the Hon. Algernon was deter- 
mined to have his share of the fun. 

Gladys grew crosser and crosser. It seemed to her for the first 
time since they had laid their plot together, that Lady Adela was 
not performing her part of the bargain. Instead of taking the 
Hon. Algernon altogether off her (Gladys’s) hands, and so leaving 
her free to attack, for the last time, Lord Greyburn, there was she 
all-occupied herself in murmuring soft nothings (they could be 
nothing more) into his ear, to all appearance indifferent whether 
the little torment went or stayed. It would have tried the temper of 
a saint, and Gladys’s temper was far from saint-like, as she was 
quite willing to admit. They were walking four abreast across the 
lawn, the two ladies side by side in the middle, the Hon. Algernon 
flanking Gladys, Lord Greyburn beside Lady Adela. Gladys 
could bear it no longer, she lowered her sunshade so as to exclude 
the insipid, boyish face on her right hand. 

“Shall we walk along the banks and see the sun set into the 
river?” she asked, pointedly addressing Lord Greyburn across her 
friend. 

“ Ah! how delightful ; nothing I should enjoy more,” ejaculated 
the Hon. Algernon from behind the sunshade. 

“We were thinking of strolling through Twickenham church 
yard,” answered Lord Greyburn. “I want to show Lady Adela 
the epitaph on Kitty Clive. There has been an opinion started 
of late that Kemble wrote the lines. Now independently of the 
fact of a discrepancy in the dates, I can’t imagine Kemble perpe- 
trating an epitaph. Can you?” 

Gladys put down her sunshade with a snap. 

“JT don’t know about Kemble perpetrating epitaphs,” she 
answered, in a loud crisp voice (a voice Lord Greyburn had never 
heard her use before), “but I should uncommonly like to be 
called upon to perpetrate one at the present moment.” 

The boyish face at her side was upturned to hers in a moment. 

“ Now, surely you don’t mean upon me, Miss Gladys?” he said, 
in a voice that proclaimed the fact that he was not to be “sat 
upon.” ‘ How on earth could you work in Algernon Sydney 
Stratton into decent rhyme? Of course, doggerel you wouldn’t 
condescend to.” 

“So,” answered Gladys, turning full upon him :— 

“ Here lies no less 
Than an A double 8.” 
And, having fired her shot, she walked on ahead at a rapid pace, 
leaving the others at least three feet behind. 

The Hon. Algernon grew crimson. Lord Greyburn hemmed 

Lady Adela cast down her eyes. 
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“T don’t think you could perpetrate anything so cruel,” Lord 
Greyburn murmured, looking down into the pretty, demure face 
by his side. He was surprised and pained at this sudden revela- 
tion of Gladys Browne at her worst. Hitherto he had only seen 
her at her best. 

“‘T am not clever enough to perpetrate any epitaph either cruel 
or kind,” Lady Adela answered, in her lowest, sweetest tones. 
* My tombstone, if I could have my choice, would be—” 

She broke off abruptly, a faint colour tinged her cheek, a sigh 
parted her dainty rose-bud lips. How charming she looked under 
her cream-coloured Gainsborough hat, with the chequered sunlight 
falling about her soft cashmere dress. 

“Would be what?” demanded Lord Greyburn, almost breath- 
lessly, stopping in his walk, and waiting for her answer. 

“A blank, my Lord,” was her reply, in low mournful tones, that 
reached only his ear. 

The Hon. Algernon did not hear a syllable of all this, but he 
saw Lord Greyburn take her hand and look down into her face. 
Then he had sense enough to walk on as fast as he could. 

He overtook Gladys Browne. 

“T say,” he said, “look behind! Hadn't we better go and see 
the sun set into the river ?” 


Lord Greyburn and Lady Adela were married before the end of 


the season. Gladys Browne hastened her departure to Chicago, 
so as to be beyond the sound of the wedding bells. 


























LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT 
By JOWNN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THe Passion-Play, I am half afraid, is a hackneyed subject now. 
Previous to my account of it in the Standard, the first and 
longest which ever appeared in a newspaper, it had only been 
known to readers of English by allusions in a novel by the Baroness 
Tautpheeus (an Irish lady by birth), by a graphic criticism in Miss 
Howitt’s Art Student in Munich, referred to in the notes to 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, and by an article in Blackwood, 
from a gentleman who visited the hamlet in 1860. 

Of my account, it will be enough to say—and I trust I will be 
pardoned for the natural vanity—that I was complimented by one 
correspondent on my familiarity with patristic lore, that a good- 
natured Jesuit copied it in full in a journal he edited and solicited 
the prayers of his readers for my conversion, that an astute com- 
piler of books cribbed it wholesale and spoiled it in the cribbing, 
and that Iwas presented with a very acceptable douceur by the 
authorities of Shoe Lane on my return. 

Since 1870 the Passion-Play has been done to rags in print by 
writers and seribblers of all orders. One good volume about it has 
been produced, the volume—a luxurious and most conscientious 
history of the entire function, its origin and surroundings, with 
the text and admirable photographs of the leading performers and 
most artistic groupings—by my capable friend, Mr. J. P. Jack- 
son, of the New Yorl: Herald. Those who wish to master the 
subject, and can afford a ten-pound note, should get that volume 
in preference to all others. 

It was my lot to visit Ober-Ammergau (sometimes shortened to 
Ober-Au) again in 1880, but as the primary purpose of these 
memoirs is to amuse, not to bore, I will ask the reader to accom- 
pany me on my first journey to the district, when everything was 
fresh, and when my mind was more impressible. That journey 
was delightful. We started from the “Four Seasons” at half- 
past five in the morning, a jovial party. There was Professor 
Agassiz, of Cambridge, likewise a reverend graduate of Cambridge, 
U.S. A. who had come up from Florence to take a look at the 
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spectacle from an ecclesiastical point of view, Mr. and Mrs. 
Petroleum, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania—fictitious names, of course 
—a Mr. O’Leary from Cork, somewhere in Ireland, Herr Marr, a 
fine old man, who was playing a leading engagement at the 
Hof-und-National Theater, the Due de Maccaroni-Minestra from 
the Two Sicilies—fictitious name again—and Freiherren and 
Grafen beyond the power of memory unaided by Stokes to recall. 

“We shall have a high old time of it,” said Mr. Petroleum. 
And so we had. 

Ours was the first train to Starnberg. The locomotive ran us 
down to the edge of the Starnberger See in about an hour and a half, 
and there a small steamer, with the blue and white flag of Bavaria 
fore and aft, and a pink pennon streaming from the main, lay on 
the mirror-like lake awaiting us. We boarded the Maximilian, 
as the boat was called; a horn was blown,and we were off towards 
the other extremity of the little inland sea. 

“Call this a lake,” said Mr. Petroleum, “why, sir, in our 
country we should be ashamed to call it a pool!” 

However, the Mississippi with its tributaries to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the charm is not always in size; a small pearl 
is more precious than a boulder of quartz, and the Starnberger 
See is a pearl among lakes. Its waters, of a limpid blue, are 





surrounded by gentle wood-crowned slopes; and the boughs of 


the trees on the promontories that jut in here and there on its 
fringe coyly dip, as if anxious to take a bath this hot day, or 
admiring their own reflected proportions. The wealthy citizens 
of Munich much affect its borders as sites for their country resi- 
dences during summer rustications, and have lined them with 
pretty chalets of the Swiss pattern, and cottages like those one 
sees in the background of set scenes in the opera. The King has 
a seat somewhere among those dark firs, and so had Hacklander, 
the most popular and prolific of modern German story-writers. 
We move placidly over the stirless expanse in our flat-bottomed 
vessel, so tidy and sprightly with its clean decks and gaily-painted 
bulwarks, its bunting, the bronze figure of Bavaria at its prow, 
and the three small brass guns, for no other apparent earthly pur- 
pose than to frighten away crows, for who could be so cruel as to 
associate gunpowder with such an oasis as this for any more 
serious purpose ? There is great variety in our passengers, and 
room for much speculative observation of a pleasant if not a 
strictly improving kind. A pair of monks, crop-haired, their 
heads covered with sombre skull-caps and sombre-hued but 

slightly seedy cowls hanging over their sombre-hued and decidedly 
seedy soutanes, circled as to the waists with ropes that drop ina 
slatternly way to their sandals, move their fingers along the beads 
of a rosary as their lips move in prayer. Does Mr. Petroleum 
know to what community they belong? The American mutters 
under his teeth something about superstition and the dark ages 
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Mr. O’Leary, from Ireland, fears they cannot be “monks of the 
screw,” as this is a side-wheel steamer. 

Not far from the enigmatical ecclesiastics, but still far enough 
to show there was a line of demarcation between him and 
them, sat a secular priest, with coat long in the skirts, and the 
Roman collar annexed in England by the Ritualists. He stood 
on his dignity, this clergyman; at the very least I conclude 
he must have been a doctor of divinity. In any case, he did 
not mix with his humbler brethren of the cloth. But the 
clerical element was not the only one represented. We had 
ladies, neat, fresh-complexioned, plump Bavarian ladies, with 
flaxen hair, and plenty of it (their own, mind), topped by the 
queerest wee hats of rice straw, looking for all the world like clean 
platters turned upside down, and trimmed tastefully with ribbons 
of scarlet velvet. Camp stools are around in plenty for all who 
choose to sit. The Duke de Maccaroni-Minestra, of the former 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies—he refuses to recognise United Italy 
—takes one, and sighs for a gelato as the steward goes round with 
tankards of beer. The sun is broiling, roasting, grilling—a sun 
to fulfil various culinary feats, scorching inclusive, if required, and 
the oleaginous Mrs. Petroleum calculates that if this v’y’ge were 
in America there would be an awning or some other fixin’ of the 
likes, anyhow. Mr. O’Leary, for his part, would be perfectly 
content as it is, if we had only a bagpipes in the cargo. A bag- 
pipes to his mind implies dancing, and dancing implies perspira- 
tion, and perspiration, you know, is so good for opening the pores, 
and expelling bad humours from the body! We have several of 
the indigenes with us, crones with coloured kerchiefs tied 
round their heads, aged mountaineers puffing leisurely out of 
genuine German pipes with huge porcelain bowls, and hardy 
young mountaineers in the costume of the district, round hats, 
short blue jackets, and velveteen breeches, with serviceable 
spatterdashes meeting them in a friendly way at the knees and 
establishing a cordial alliance for the defence of the nether 
extremities. The dandies amongst them carry feathers jauntily 
in their hats, and have big flat buttons of deer’s horn or pewter to 
their waistcoats, and embroidery on their terminations. One,the 
Beau Nash of the lot, has the initials of his name done in thread 
on the right side of his breeches, and the handle of a dirk in sil- 
vered metal peeping from the pocket underneath. On we glide, 
each new turn of our course revealing new beauties. Now we are 
fairly in the centre of the lake, can see to its furthest limit, where 
a sight bursts on the view that surprises us with its grandeur. 
A precipitous wall of mountain lifts itself between us and the 
horizon, a line of jagged peaks undulating into twenty queer 
shapes, the deep blue of the bold hills, as distinguished from the 
lighter blue of the clear sky, being relieved by irregular patches 
of white, where the snow of last winter, hidden from the jealous 
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warmth of the sun, lies virgin in cleft and crevice. These are the 
Bavarian Alps—not those terrible Alps that Hannibal is said to 
have cut through with vinegar, and that Bonaparte crossed on a 
mule—but still members of the Alpine chain, and rich in the 
stern attractions of the family. I looked at them with an 
unfeigned admiration, when Mr. Petroleum broke on my mood 
of devotional awe and thankfulness with the abrupt observation, 

“No, sir, they ain’t a show to our Alleghanies !” 

Forgive me if I almost censured Christopher Columbus for 
having lived. Yet can I blame Mr. Petroleum for having re- 
garded one of Nature’s finest handiworks from the standpoint of 
one who had struck oil? Have you ever heard Michael Faraday’s 
description of his first view of the Alps? 

**We soon entered among the mountains, they were of lime- 
stone, stratified very regularly.” 

But we are nearing Seeshaupt after an easy passage over the 
twelve miles of the Starnberger See ; three shots from the brass 
guns announce our arrival; we draw up in a foot and a half of 
water beside a wharf where piles of wood for firing are banked up, 
a rustic gangway is run out to us, and Mr. O’Leary, from Ireland, 
is the first to touch firm earth. 

Seeshaupt was the last stage on our journey. Placards had been 
posted on the walls of Munich announcing that Herr Guweilea 
Thomas, at No. 29 on the Marienplatz, had return tickets to Ober- 
Ammergau for sale, at five florins and four-and-twenty kreutzers ; 
but that was a privilege of cheapness not to be enjoyed by 
foreigners. The natives had seized on these tickets as if each 
represented the great prize ina lottery. On landing at Seeshaupt 
the lucky people had nothing to do but step on to the omnibuses 
awaiting them. We, who were not lucky, had to rout up the 
keeper of the post-house, seize bodily on a tumble-down dusty 
vehicle of the species cabriolet that lay in a corner of his yard, 
and enter his stable in search of a horse. We were happy enough 
to find two, a stout pair of chestnuts that looked as if they had 
been more accustomed to the fields than the roads. However, 
any horse, even to a plough horse, is welcome in an emergency. 

We got under weigh about eleven o’clock, the postilion, a gentle- 
man in embroidered blue jacket, silver-banded hat, and immense 

tasseled boots, promising to get us to our journey’s s end before five. 
The plough-horses got on better than I expected, that is, at the 
commencement, owing to Mr. O’Leary having taken the precau- 
tion to give the gaudy postilion what he termed “a spur in the 
head.” ‘The beasts lashed their tails and shook their manes, and 
altogether put on an appearance of spirit that sadly deceived us. 
In Bavaria the horses carry no blinkers, a violation of English 
usage which gives them an air of wildness to the English eye. 
But our wild-looking animals turned out as great a disappoint- 
ment as the “ fiery untamed steed” which used to be brought on 
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the stage at Astley’s, when Miss Mazeppa Menken was to be 
treated to her equine ascension to the flies. However, we had 
some consolation ; the day was gloriously fine, and the country 
through which we were passing was one to put a cynic in a good 
humour. The road runs first over an undulating plain— is a mere 
track, in fact, unprotected by hedge, wall, bank, or ditch ; then it 
plunges into a shady grove, and emerges on a smiling land from 
which a splendid view of the gradually nearing mountains is ob- 
tained. Corn-fields alternate with fragrant orchards, and by-and- 
by we get into more pastoral scenery, and herds of small cows, the 
colour of barm, stray in Indian file on the highway. Copper 
hells are attached by a thong of leather round the necks of these 
cattle, and as they move a tinkle is kept up which is very agree- 
able as variety to the traveller who comes upon them at intervals, 
but which must be as great a nuisance to the poor beasts them- 
selves as the perpetual Italian organ proved to Mr. Babbage. 
Anon rose the hum of bees, and the gardens at the extremity of 
a village shed their odours at either side. The cottages in the 
hamlets of the Bavarian Upperland are generally built and roofed 
with wood and ornamented with balconies. Their gables are 
turned to the front; they are many-windowed, as if their archi- 
tects set much store by light—and were they not right? The 
twitter of friendly swallows is frequent from the shelter of the 
overhanging eaves, and the porches are rich in trelliswork inter- 
laced with flowers and leaves, so that altogether they present a 
most picturesque aspect, and tell the tale of cheerful, tasteful, 
happy inhabitants. Now and again we passed by a shrine, a 
statue of the Virgin inserted in a niche in the wall, but more 
usually a crucifix in a sort of pent-house fixed on a tree-stump. 
The crucifix is a specially popular symbol; it is to be met with in 
every room of every cottage, und a large figure of the Saviour on 
the cross, in ebony or plaster, looks down on the traveller from a 
corner of the public room in every ale-house. On by lines of 
poplars and pear trees in full white blossom we went, until the 
little town of Murnau, at the foot of the mountains, was reached. 
The postilion unyoked his team, and we entered the best inn. 
The place was crowded to excess with pilgrims for the Passions 
Schauspiel like ourselves; eating and smoking and chatting were 
going on, yet it was in the large room of this thronged inn, 
directly over the mirror, that a bird had chosen to build its nest. 
Feathered visitors came in for an afternoon call! occasionally, 
fluttered their wings over the tables, looked at themselves in the 
mirror before they alighted above it, had a friendly peck, and 
flew away. Those who are hospitable to the feathered creation, 
as a rule, cannot be cruel to their brethren. I had left my opera 
glass and top-coat in the carriage, in the open street, not one to 
watch them, a tempting bribe to theft. They were not touched, 
and Mr. Petroleum, I fear, was rather displeased ; at all events, 
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he expressed himself that “this people did not know enough to 
be thieves.” Numbers of those we came upon at Murnau were 
stopping there for the night, and intended to go on to Ober-Am- 
mergau early on Sunday (the following) morning. Not a bed was 
to be had there, they assured us, for love or money—it was folly to 
continue on. Nevertheless we held to our purpose, and stirred up 
our driver to get ready, while we improved the occasion to take a 
look at the town-fountain, the statue of the Virgin treading a 
serpent under foot, in the middle of the main street, and the 
church of the parish, where Mr. Petroleum was eased of six 
kreutzers by a couple of aged and pious female mendicants, who 
returned him double the value in prayers. 

The Royal Bavarian shandradan (as Mr. O’Leary persisted in 
calling our vehicle) did not leave Murnau for full an hour, though 
our driver had promised us that we should be on the road in ten 
minutes. But objurgation and entreaty are alike thrown away on 
German and Italian postilions. To every command to hurry up, 
no matter in how guttural an accent pronounced, the Deutsch- 
lander in jack-boots replies by a philosophic “ Ja ja,” but he never 
stirs one whit the quicker. He is determined to go through life 
easily ; even if he were invited to dinner by St. Peter himself I do 
believe Mein Herr woald be announced as the walnuts were being 
cracked over the wine. “Ja, ja,” said our superb Jehu (that 
fellow must be an honorary member of the Humane Society, he 
takes such care of his horses)—“ Ja, ja,” and he lights a fresh 
cigar, and looks at the little world of Murnau through the smoke. 
After we had well-nigh sworn as terribly as our army in Flanders, 
the pair of chestnuts turned up, we turned into the trap, the 
postilion turned his whip on the backs of his horses; immediately 
both kicked, one of them over the traces, and we were near to 
having another turn still—a turn over. The creatures, it appears, 
had had a feed of oats, and the unaccustomed luxury had got into 
their heads. At last we are off at a spanking pace, but the drag 
has shortly to be put on as we come toa giddy slope just at the 
foot of the mountains. We had eminences to mount in number 
afterwards, by way of compensation. Crossing a brisk stream, we 
skirted a great fir-sided hill, and got into scenery that is only 
paralleled in my knowledge by that of the region of Snowdon. 
Hills to the right, hills to the left, hills in front, huge rocks 
ribbing their sides ; here a mass of gneiss, there a projecting block 
of trap ; anon a dark clump of pines, short, and shooting straightly 
upwards, and by-and-by the tapering spire of a church refreshes 
us with the promise of arrival. 

But, no, that is not yet. Ober-Ammergau; we have a weary 
clamber up the side of a steep mountain, by the edge of a gorge, 
through which rushes a noisy whirl of waters. The road is dark 
from an umbrageous screen, and our vehicle toils wearily zig-zag 
after us, the horses occasionally pausing for a rest at ruts dug so 
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as to catch the wheels and prevent them from rolling back. Hot and 
breathless we reach the top of the ascent opposite a spacious pile 
of masonry, once the Benedictine monastery of Ettal, now trans- 
formed into a brewery, and there, low beneath us, is the goal of our 
journey—honest, kindly, wholesome Ammergau. 

Hemmed in by the eternal mountains, their ridges clothed, and 
their fissures streaked with snow, Ober-Au is a small world of 
itself, secluded and self-contained. In the dip of the vale the Ammer 
ripples along its pebbly bed, a clear, fresh, chilly brook, sending 
back diamond rays of light as the sun-shafts touch its surface. By 
its side winds the road, fringed with mountain ash. In the fields 
and lower slopes the grass is emerald green, and in their midst 
nestle the quaint, gable-fronted, wooden-roofed cottages. The 
almond-hued blossoms of peach trees peep whitely from under 
their leafy cowls, there are twining and trailing honeysuckles by 
many a window, the air is fragrant with the scent of thyme and 
lilac and budding haws, and from the distant meadows steals 
faintly upon the ear the tinkling of copper cow-bells, filling the 
spirit with a sense of dreamy Arcadian repose. The church with 
its bulbous spire is in keeping with the scene. At one extremity 
of the village, that farthest as one enters from Ettal, is the theatre 
of the Passionspiel, sentinelled by tall tufted poplars, gently sway- 
ing in the soft breeze. The environing hill-sides are thickly clad 
with clumps of fir, and the hill-tops are “ hearsed with pines.” To 
the south-east frowns the lofty dolomite peak of the Kofel, with 
its fantastic summit crowned with the emblem of man’s redemp- 
tion. ‘This is the framing of the decennial picture. What better 
could be wished or invented? Mantle it in a golden May-glow 
distributed from the over-arching sky, which is usually a serene 
azure cope with shimmering cloudlets floating over it like 
capricious thistle-down, and if you are not gratified to enthusiasm 
you are to be pitied. 

The Passion-Play filled me with admiration. I acknowledge 
that it was no mummery, but a devout and poetic and beautiful 
pourtrayal of the most sublime of all events. From the entry into 
Jerusalem to the Ascension, the great story of the Redemption is 
put before us with a tender, prayerful pathos and power. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE can be no question that the Ober-Ammergau Play is in 
fulfilment of a vow. The story of the vow is this. In 1633 a 
terrible plague, caused by the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, ravaged 
the district. Such was the rate of mortality that in Kohlgrul, 
but three hours’ journey off, only two married couples were left 
alive. The people of Ammergau, in mortal terror of their lives, 
established a sanitary cordon to ward off the visitation. But a 
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day labourer, one Caspar Schuchler, who had been working at 
Eschenlohe, an infected spot, managed to evade the watchers, and 
penetrated into the village, where his wife and children dwelt. 
The second day after his arrival he was a corpse. He had brought 
with him the seeds of the disease, which spread like wildfire, and 
in three weeks swept away no fewer than eighty-four persons. 
The mourners besought the Almighty to have pity on them, and 
registered a vow that if He heard their prayer, they would repre- 
sent every ten years, “for thankful remembrance and edifying 
contemplation, and by the help of the Creator, the sufferings of 
Jesus, the Saviour of the world.” 

The prayer was heard, so runs the tradition, “for not a single 
person died of the plague after the vow was made, though many 
were smitten with it.” In 1634, the promised Passion-spiel was 
first played; in 1680 the decennial period was chosen for the 
representation, and ever since it has been repeated with as much 
regularity as the conditions of society tolerated. 

Now, as to the date of the construction of the Passion-Play, it 
is obvious that it must have been long anterior to 1634. It is 
not likely that ignorant peasants of the mountains would make a 
vow to enact something totally unknown to them, and which, 
even as labour of love, exacts much study and careful rehearsal. 
The learned Dr. Hyacinth Holland, of Munich, is of opinion that 
the Passion-Play was introduced into Ober-Au coevally with wood- 
carving, which would be about the twelfth century, and for both 
acquisitions he thinks the monks of Rothebuch are to be thanked. 
The pastor, D’Otmar, now dead, revised the ancient text of 
the play considerably, and the schoolmaster, Roehus Dedler, 
umended the music; but to the pastor Daisenberger, who gave 
the expurgated text now rendered at the desire of Ludwig L., to 
the churchwarden, Zwink, who arranged the tableaux, and to the 
schoolmaster Schauer, who superintended music and rehearsals, 
is due the perfectness and wonderful prosperity of the performance 
which draws to this obscure nook in the Alps so many men of 
sO many nations. 

Previous to 1830, the play was produced in the churchyard in 
the open air, but a special theatre was erected for the accom- 
modation of actors and public in 1840; still, it was not till ten 
years later that the work was placed upon the pedestal it now 
holds, and achieved the reputation of a masterpiece. The play- 
house, which is run up with boards, is spacious but unpretending. 
Like the ancient Greek theatres and the summer theatres of Italy, 
it is partially open to the sky. The auditorium is about 120 feet 
wide and 170 feet deep, occupying about 20,000 square feet of 
area, and is capable of seating from 5,000 to 6,000 persons. The 
stage exhibits five distinct spheres of action to the spectator: 
first, the proscenium for the chorus and processions ; second, the 
central stage for the tableaux vivants and dramatic scenes ; third, 
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to the right of the proscenium, Pilate’s house, and to the left the 
house of Annas; and fifth, branching away on either hand, the 
streets of Jerusalem. The proscenium is roofless, but the central 
stage is protected from the elements, and on a tympanum in front 
are painted symbolic figures of the cardinal virtues, surmounted 
by the pelican feeding her young from the breast, the whole on a 
ground of blue sky studded with stars. This artistic attempt, like 
every other accessory, is an effort of local ability. 

But the first strains of the overture warn us to cease talking 
even in whispers. The music is composed by a maestro of the 
village, whose ashes mingle with mother-earth in the graveyard 
hard by, and is simple, sweet, and prayerful. 

The drama is divided into a prologue, three Abtheitlungen, or 
parts, and a Schlussvorstellung, or epilogue. Much of what 
follows is a transcript of what I have already written on the 
subject. Of course, it would be easy to enter on a new descrip- 
tion, but I prefer to repeat that originally given, as it is likely 
to be more truthful and graphic. The first part embraces 
seven acts, and extends from Christ’s entry into Jerusalem 
to His betrayal in the Garden of Gethsemane. The second 
part comprises seven acts, and pictures what happens from the 
aptivity in Gethsemane to the condemnation by Pilate. In the 
third part, of four acts, we are brought down to the Ascension. 
Each act is sub-divided into Vorbilder, or tableaux, explained 
by the chorus, and the Handlung, or action, of the drama. 

As the overture dies away the choir of eighteen enter from the 
recesses right and left, nine at a side. The choir have for duty 
to expound the various scenes and prepare the audience for what 
is tocome. As their German name of Schutzgeister, or Guardian 
Spirits, implies, they are supposed to be the heavenly monitors 
who preside over the entire performance. The coryphzus heads 
the moiety from the right, the chief male singer that from the 
left. Half of the chorus are females, but it is hard to distinguish 
sex, as they stand there in slightly concave line at the front of the 
stage in graceful attitude, with hands folded across the breast. 
All are arrayed in garments of a similar shape, but differing in 
hue, and nearly all have abundant locks. They wear an under 
robe of coloured merino—ever y shade of the rainbow is there but 
yellow—drooping to their sandalled feet. Over this is a surplice 
of white lace-edged gauze, and over that again a mantle of a dye 
other than the under robes, sumptuously broc aded, clasped at the 
throat by a brooch, and flung back over the shoulders in the 
fashion of the drapery to be seen in classic statuary. A golden 
coronal encircles their foreheads, and their waists are bound round 
with a golden girdle with bullion tassels. The coryphzus is known 
from those he leads by a flowing white garment of some sheeny 
texture confined by a sash of corded gold, instead of the surplice 
of the ordinary choristers. He is a man of imposing presence, 
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calm of mien, amply bearded, and with an aspect of nobility in 
his handsome features, and of unaffected dignity in his deport- 
ment. With voice clear and resonant as a silver bell, punctuating 
every word with his right hand, he delivers the prologue, and the 
tone is at once taken up by the entire chorus, either in solo 
alternately, or in unison, until the curtain is raised. Very har- 
monious and effective all this is; a deep hush falls upon the 
assembly; we are insensibly possessed of emotion, and look and 
listen with faculties wrought to the utmost tension. This address 
is an epitome of the aim of the drama. At its close the chorus 
join in, and ask all present to attend to what is to be displayed to 
them—the holy mystery of the sacrifice made for men by the 
Saviour, whose death on Golgotha was their salvation. 

After the delivery of this “exordium the chorus file off to the 
right and left of the fore-stage, so as to leave the view open, and 
the curtain rises on the first tableau, “‘ Paradise Lost.” Strangely 
fascinating it is. There, before us, is the Garden of Eden, with 
its blooming apple trees in the foreground, one of which, laden 
with a crop of rosy fruit, a serpent sinuously clinging to a branch, 
cannot be mistaken for other than the Tree of Knowledge. Ona 
knoll in the centre stands the angel with the flaming sword, 
threateningly uplifted—a youth in undulating garb of blue and 
white, with the imprint of peremptory but sad warning on his 
countenance. Our first parents are typified, Adam by a burly 
man with a fleece around his loins, every muscle of his strong 
limbs visible under flesh tights, and a wild confusion of straw- 
tinted hair, coarse and matted, adding to the despairing horror 
of his lineaments; Eve by a shame-faced woman with tangled 
golden tresses, cowering under a bush nearer to the garden 
gate. The group is motionless as so many wax figures in 
Madame Tussaud’s Gallery, and though it rests before us while 
the chorus set forth in verse the significance of the scene, there 
is not a stir. As the curtain slowly falls, the chorus resume their 
places at what we call the foot-lights in a theatre of the kind we 
are accustomed to, and the coryphzeus, or choragus, announces the 
glad tidings of salvation, and then himself and attendant spirits 
quietly move back, leaving the stage again free. 

The curtain again rises, disclosing the second tableau, the 
“* Adoration of the Cross.” An exquisitely beautiful scene is this ; 
the Holy Rood is discovered with an angel at its foot and a ring of 
silent infants, with cheeks of the bright hue of babyhood flecked 
with wanton curls from their luxurious silken hair, arranged 
around in the most natural attitude of ecstatic worship. At this 
point, the chorus fall upon their knees, lift their hands, break into 
an anthem of thanksgiving, and as the curtain descends they 
retire. 

Now, the actual Mystery opens. A triumphant strain bursts 
from the orchestra as the head of a procession emerges from the 
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back of the street on the right, crossing the stage with exultant 
mien. First come little children, then youths and maidens, all 
dressed in the supposed costume of the time—I say supposed, 
because tradition alone has brought down the style of costume, 
and those employed are mostly copied from old paintings; the 
host bear with them palm branches, which they strew on the 
ground, and in some cases they spread their garments also, as 
recorded in the Sacred Scriptures. The middle-aged and old of 
both sexes, singing an anthem of jubilee, follow, and group them- 
selves on the stage around our Saviour, who enters with the mass 
of people, riding on a donkey led by one of them and carrying a 
waving branch of palm in his hand. Meanwhile the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, and the learned in the law, come upon the scene, 
angrily deriding the multitude who greeted Jesus, and showing 
their hatred to the proceeding, and their chagrin at the reception 
given to the Galilean. The “ Man of Sorrows” was represented, 
almost unexceptionably—quite unexceptionably, if one could divest 
oneself of the strong impression that all representations of the 
kind must savour more or less of irreverent familiarity. Joseph 
Meyer, the villager entrusted with the part, is about the age and 
figure that correspond with the character; he is tall, of an im- 
posing presence, with expressive olive features. His fine forehead 
rises over eyes full of quiet melancholy, and the same serious, al- 
most suffering expression is boeon rut by the entire cast of coun- 
tenance, and by the delicately-formed lips shaded by a pencilling 
of black moustache and bordered by a wealth of beard that gives 
him a singular resemblance to the portrait of the Saviour by 
Rubens. His rich dark hair, parted in the middle, added to the 
illusion which was created by his entire look and gait, his outward 
seeming of moderation, virtue, and self-denial. When he descended 
from the ass the illusion was unbroken ; every step and attitude 
were dignified, had a certain majesty about them, and the tones of 
his voice were musical and the enunciation most distinct. He was 
clad as the Christ is clad in most of the altar-pieces of the Roman 
Catholic churches in, southern countries, in a violet robe and an 
outer garment of an amaranth hue. His feet were sandalled. The 
utmost accuracy was aimed at in the attire of the Jewish priests 
and doctors of the law. Caiaphas, who rushed in with the others, 
was impersonated by a fine-looking man, gaudily apparelled. His 
garb was one shine of gold on ground of satin; on his breast was 
displayed the traditional plate, fashioned after that worn by Aaron 

a piece of embroidery some ten inches square, containing 
twelve precious stones in four rows,on each of which was engraved 
the name of one of the tribes of Israel. This breastplate was fas- 
tened to the ephod, a sleeveless vest of fine linen, with purple, 
blue, and scarlet interwoven ; then he had his upper vestment of 
blue with pomegranates wrought upon it, and on his head a mitre 
of fine linen with a yellow plate bearing the Hebrew inscription 
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of “ Holiness to the Lord” in front, and two half moon-like 
cornua tapering from the end. The Rabbis wore robes of black 
with birettas, both bound plentifully with bands of gold; others 
had head-gear that reminded me of the “ mortar-boards” of our 
universities, and others egain the pannikin-shaped hat of the 
modern French bar, while the get-up of raiment of body and 
covering of head of not a few was decidedly suggestive, with 
one exception, of the bazaar in Cairo ; there were caftans, turbans, 
and the conical caps of Persia, but not a solitary fez. 

There could not have been less than three hundred persons on 
the stage at this time, mixed in a most elaborately devised con- 
fusion. The action of the welcome to Jerusalem takes place on 
the fore-stage, but in the recess behind the curtain the interior 
of the Temple is represented, with its money-changers and dealers 
in full swing of business activity. Christ enters, drives them out 
with the cord of his girdle, upsets their tables, and scatters their 
money. A realistic colouring is given to the episode by the 
escape of three doves from the upturned basket of a bird-seller. 
** My house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves ”"—the very language of the Book—is cast by the Saviour at 
the retreating herd as he re-enters on the stage. The multitude 
renews its hosannas for the king that cometh in the name of the 
Lord “lowly and riding upon an ass”; the Pharisees with their 
ostentatious phylacteries raise their shouts of “ Moses is the only 
prophet,” and their followers in their garments fringed and tufted 
on the border, the ignobile vulgus “of Jerusalem, join in the 
howl. The crowd divided into two factions, the partisans of the 
old order of things on one side, the followers of Christ on the 
other, the “Man of Sorrows” takes leave of the people 
previous to his departure for Bethany, and the curtain falls. 

The chorus re-enter, and the leader commences his recitative, 
explaining the next tableau, which has reference to the sale of 
Joseph, the youngest son of the patriarch Jacob, by his brethren. 
It is hardly necessary to show how this episode from the Old 
Testament had bearing on the Passion. Joseph, like Christ, was 
the favourite of his father ; he was an affectionate brother, causing 
others to share in the fatness of his house; he was hated, sold, 
falsely accused, and condemned, imprisoned, and afterwards 
raised to exalted rank, closely typical of the confinement of our 
Saviour in “ the cold obstruction ” of the sepulchre, and his sub- 
sequent accession to the right hand of God. The grouping in this 
tableau was conceived with great artistic power. The scene was 
truly oriental: the broad leaves of the palm spreading parasol- 
like over the straight trunks are there; and in the back-ground, a 
reach of sands, Joseph’s wicked brethren, who envied him because 
that he had dreamed that their sheaves made obesiance to his, 
and that the sun, moon and stars had done him homage, draw 
round the well into which they have just cast him. A flock of 
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sheep is disposed in picturesque disorder on the sward, and 
altogether the illustration has the liking of a warm bit from the 
canvas of an Old Master. There is a tinging about it remarkably 
Eastern. When the curtain falls the chorus continue their singing 
until the period of the action of the drama approaches, when they 
file off statelily to the right and left. I do not stop to translate 
the solos, part-songs and choruses, so for the remainder of my 
analysis of the Passions Schauspiel I ask the reader to be content 
with the substance of what takes place and its import. The 
handlung, or action, which follows the selling of Joseph repre- 
sents a session of the Sanhedrim, presided over by Caiaphas in his 
raiment, all clinquant with gold. Beside the high priest is seated 
another Jewish dignitary, Annas, sumptuously vested, wearing 
a like double-peaked mitre, and having, in addition, a venerable 
white beard which imparted to his figure the genuine patriarchal 
look. This white beard, I am afraid, was too long and silky to 
be natural, and the circumstance rather chafed me by its singu- 
larity ; everything here was so unaffected, so vividly life-like and 
real, and was held so scrupulously aloof from the trick and 
gaud of the green-room, with its powder and paint, its patches and 
wigs. Caiaphas, the Urim and Thummim glittering on his breast, 
rises several times in the course of the discussion as to what 
should be done with Jesus. Most of the doctors of the law take 
part in it with a marvellous semblance of interest, speaking with 
the zealous quickness and earnestness of manner of strong political 
partisans on the night of a crucial debate, or of advocates in our 
own courts of justice. The Rabbis in black and gold are seated 
before two tables covered with scarlet cloth in the foreground. A 
money dealer who has been chased out of the Temple enters and 
declares that he knows Judas, one of Christ’s followers, and will 
undertake to persuade him to betray his master for a bribe. Thus 
finishes the scene. 

The next vorstellung opens with a picture of the young Tobias 
taking leave of his parents, followed by another of “ the loving 
bride bewailing the loss of her bridegroom.” The former was ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and a shaggy house-dog, of the faithful moun- 
tain breed, was introduced on the stage; the dumb animal, except 
an occasional wag of the tail, was as motionless as if he were a dog 
of plaster of Paris. The second tableau was exquisitely arranged, 
and presented a crowd of young maidens garlanded with roses 
and veiled, bedecked with festal robes, surrounding the fair bride. 
While this picture was before us, a beautiful canticle was sung by 
the chorus, the leading part being taken by a coarse-featured, 
close-shaven, honest fellow, whom I have since come to know as 
the primo tenore of the village. Both illustrations were intended 
to typify the adieux of Christ to Mary. In the handluwng which 
succeeded, Christ appears in the streets of Bethany and enters 
into the house of Simon (to which he is asked to dinner), where 
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Mary and Martha await him. The scene changes to the interior, 
where a repast is spread, to which Christ and his companions sit 
them down. Martha is all eagerness in her hospitality, but Mary 
when she enters drops at the Saviour’s knees, washes His feet with 
her tears, dries them with her long tresses, and afterwards pours 
the pot of precious ointment over His head. There was a strong 
contrast between Martha and Mary; the one had a housewife face 
and manner—looked Penelope; the other, younger, more refined 
of countenance, and of mild yet striking loveliness, personified 
some sweet Phryne chastened to better thoughts. Martha is the 
first female character in the piece who has a passage to speak. At 
the end of the repast the Virgin Mary makes her apparition on 
the scene to take leave of her son before His departure for Jeru- 
salem, and this brings down the curtain. A modest rustic ered 
they have chosen to play this risky réle of Mother of Chris 
rosy creature with a finely chiselled contour, a row of pearly teeth, 
soft brown eyes and brown hair, confined by a blue nun-like 
veil. Round her forehead a white band is worn, and under her 
chin a broad guimp of linen, like those used by the inmates of 
Roman Catholic cloisters. Her gown, which falls in graceful folds, 
is of the colour we know as Solferino, though to get rid of the 
apparent anachronism, we must suppose there was some other 
name for the hue in times of Jewish prosperity. The acting of 
the Virgin in the little she had to do was marked by thoughtful- 
ness and matronly dignity. Her voice had in it a thrill of exceed- 
ing womanly softness. The one point in which she fails—in 
which, indeed, most of these village artists fail—is in her move- 
ments. They are not—to be critics tly sylphlike or fawn- 
like, but ever so little heavy, as those of people accustomed to 
carry burdens. 

The fourth vorstellung presents us in its opening (accompanied 
by a jubilant chant, commencing “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem”) King 
Ahasuerus raising the Jewish captive Esther to the throne of 
Persia, and sending away the proud Bashti. The chorus make 

“sther symbolical of the new church built by our Saviour, and 
Bashti of the downfall of Jerusalem and the old Hebrew religion. 
The corresponding handlung presents us Christ and his followers 
on their way to Jerusalem. The Master rests an interval on the 
stage, weeping over the sinful city and foreboding itsdoom. As 
Christ leaves, the eleven true disciples follow; but the unsteady 
Judas who had been hanging back, remains, undecided how to act. 
It appears at one time as if his better feelings had gained the 
mastery of him, and he is about slowly to leave, when two of the 
dealers of the Temple enter, and calling him by name, pretend 
that they are willing also to become followers of our Saviour, 
if their conversion should prove advantageous to them in a 
material sense. Upon this Judas shows them significantly his 
empty purse and explains of the extravagance, not only permitted 
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but approved by Christ in Mary Magdalen’s act of anointing Him 
with ointment worth three hundred sequins. The money dealers, 
finding him in the mood, tempt him to betray his Master, and 
after an inward struggle, he consents. This is the conclusion of 
the fourth scene. 

We are now presented with two tableaux, the one of the manna 
falling in the wilderness, and the other of Moses and Aaron pointing 
to a huge bunch of purple grapes which had been brought from 
Canaan. These are followed by the action in the life of our Lord 
which they typify—the Last Supper, which is a perfect reproduc- 
tion of Leonardo De Vinci’s historic painting in arrangement and 
colour. The wine-cup is handed round, and Christ removing His 
mantle girds Himself with a towel and washes the feet of the 
disciples. Then He blesses the bread and distributes it in silence, 
next blesses the wine and gives to each to drink. The Beloved 
Disciple leans on the Master’s breast, Judas is dismissed on his 
errand of treachery, Peter is warned of his forthcoming weakness 
and denial, and finally the college of apostles depart for the 
garden of Gethsemane. 

To this solemn and affecting scene succeeds a tableau showing 
the brethren of Joseph selling him to the Midianitish merchants, 
and the event in the New Testament which it foretokens comes 
after—Judas striking his bargain and clutching his accursed 
blood-money with avaricious claws in the hall of the Sanhedrim. 

The seventh vorstellung introduces a tableau of Adam earning 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, and another showing the 
treacherous greeting of Amasa by Joab, David’s general, who, 
seizing his beard, as the custom was, under pretence to kiss him, 
plunges his dagger into his breast. The play here becomes 
intensely dramatic: the Garden of Olives is brought before us; 
it is dusk; the Saviour enters with His Apostles, He prays, they 
sleep and He gently chides them. Again they promise to watch 
but slumber weighs down their lids again while their Master 
prays with head to the dust, and when He raises it tears of blood 
are seen trickling down His cheeks. Anon the angel bearing a 
chalice descends and comforts Him, and as He approaches His 
drowsy friends the Jewish halberdiers and lantern-bearers, led by 
Judas, loom in the background. The betrayer moves forward to 
give the kiss of perfidy and the men-at-arms demand Christ. “I 
am He!” is the answer, and they fall back by His power, Peter 
smites the servant of the High-priest, nearly severing his ear; 
Christ heals the wound, and as recompense is haled to the house 
of Annas. 

At this point, about noon, there is an interval of an hour to 
permit the spectators to seek refreshments. 

At one o’clock a cannon-shot, swelling into an artillery salute in 
the repercussions from the mountains, summons the public to the 
second abtheilung which opens with a picture of the buffeting of 
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the prophet Micaiah for warning King Ahab not to go to war with 
the Syrians, and follows the episode of Christ, with hands tied 
behind him, being led before Annas. He is struck and treated 
with contumely and ordered to be led before Caiaphas. 

The succeeding tableaux are the stoning of Naboth, and next 
Job and his comforters, the action corresponding with which 
presents us with the cross-questioning of the Man-God prisoner 
by Caiaphas, the three denials by Peter, and the passage of our 
Lord to His audience with Pilate, during which He is bandaged, 
jeered at, smitten, and spat upon with the most acutely painful 
realism. 

The tableau of Abel’s murder and Cain’s remorse in the tenth 
vorstellung is preface to the too late repentance of Judas, when he 
flings from him the accursed silver, and hies him to a wilderness, 
there to hang himself by his girdle to the topmost bough ofa blasted 
apple-tree. Daniel, ordered to the lion’s den, is put before us as 
prototype of Christ’s forced visit to Pilate—a dramatic scene, with 
helmeted Roman guards and the standard-eagle, surmounted with 
the inscription, “S.P.Q.R.” The blind Sampson in the temple of 
Dagon introduces the mocking of the meek Christ, covered with a 
purple mantle, by the gibing Herod. 

Then we have the presentation of “ Joseph’s robe, with blood 
besprent,” to his father, and Abraham about to offer up Isaac on 
Mount Moriah, leading up to the terrible actuality of the most 
repellant stage of the agony, that in which Christ is stripped, 
bound to a pillar, scourged, crowned with thorns, and given a reed 
for a sceptre. The grim literalness of this scene thrills one with 
mingled horror, pity and indignation. The second act closes with 
tableaux of Joseph riding in triumph among the Egyptians, and 
of Aaron slaying the sacrificial he-goat, while a scapegoat is sent 
into the wilderness; and the scene under Pilate’s baleony, where 
the temporising Roman procurator washes his hands, and breaks 
his wand of office, and the mob howls for Christ to be killed and 
Barabbas—a felonious scoundrel, with hair tumbling over his fore- 
head, and a down look, clad in brown homespun bound round with 
rope, and bare-footed—to be released. While these lines were at 
press, the death of Joseph Allinger, an aged flower-maker, who 
represented Barabbas, was announced. 

The third act of the Mystery, that in which “it is consum- 
mated,” is shorter in text than those that precede, but fuller of 
what play-acting people call business. The opening vorstellwig is 
designated “The Way of the Cross,” and contains three tableaux, 
the first representing Isaac carrying up to Mount Moriah the 
faggots to light the fire on which he himself was intended to be 
sacrificed; the chorus in a stanza pointing out how this typified 
the bearing of His cross by Christ to Calvary. The second was 
designed to portray the preparations for the raising of the brazen 
serpent by Moses in the Wilderness. A kind of rude cross, on 
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which the serpent is bound, is being elevated, and the chorus in 
their song show that this is a prefigurement of the manner in which 
our Saviour was to be raised also on His cross. The third picture 
brings before us a view of the brazen serpent as set up, and Moses 
pointing to it before the assembled multitude. By looking up to 
this Nehushtan, or brazen trifle, as Hezekiah called it afterwards, 
those Israelites who loathed the Heaven-sent manna in their 
journey from Ibor to Zalmonah, and were bitten by fiery serpents, 
were cured. It may appear strange, at first glance, that the reptile, 
associated with evil, should be held symbolical of any good; but 
we inust remember that even among pagan Greeks serpents were 
esteemed sacred by Esculapius, who was adored in Epidaurus 
under the form of one. This tableau had a prophetic analogy to 
Christ, inasmuch as the biting of the Israelites represented the 
effects of sin, and the bearer of the antidote was in the likeness of 
the bearer of the poison, as Christ took upon Himself human flesh 
in order to work out our salvation. As the curtain rises on a 
country landscape, a young man comes on to the forestage— 
Simon the Cyrenean. The poor boy who enacted this part in 
1870 fell on the battlefield during the Franco-German war. 
He pauses, hearing a noise from the street to the right; 
he hesitates, but finally resumes his journey, and is turning 
in the direction of the tumult, just as the procession which 
had caused it comes on the scene, headed by a Roman soldier, 
mounted on a dapple-grey horse, bearing the Imperial standard. 
A centurion, the baton of command in his right hand, marshals 
a body of troops, who escort the Saviour as he totters under 
the weight of the Cross. The guards who are immediately 
beside him keep brutally goading him, although he nearly sinks 
to the ground at each step. Four executioners, clad in yellow 
jerkins and carrying adzes and hammers and baskets, with other 
tools of their horrid trade, on their shoulders, pace beside Christ, 
and behind this party come the two thieves, guarded, and dragging 
along their crosses, while a Jewish rabble follows, hooting and 
mocking, and ever pressing forward. The procession halts a 
moment, the Saviour being so completely overcome that he is 
unable to carry the Cross a yard further. A soldier roughly accosts 
Simon, takes him by the shoulder, and shoves him under the 
rood, when the procession again moves onward. Meanwhile, some 
of the wives of Jerusalem, with infants in their arms, emerge from 
a side street, and, with tears in their eyes, compassionate our Lord, 
who addresses them in the memorable words of Scripture begin- 
ning, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me.” As the pro- 
cession passes on towards the hill appointed for the execution, the 
Virgin Mary, bent with sorrow, slowly enters, accompanied by John 
and Magdalen, and follows its course in the distance. This whole 
passage—one of the most painful in the Iliad of our Lord’s suffer- 
ing—is put on the boards with a force that brings it home to the 
VOL. XXXIV. 4 
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senses as if it were a scroll from the passing life of every day that 
was being unfolded. I have seen the progress of Rysoor to the 
stake under the Spanish tyranny in the Netherlands, in Victorien 
Sardou’s drama of Patrie, as rendered on a great theatre by one 
of the first French actors, and with all the accessories of art that 
a full exchequer can command; and, frankly, its blue fire was 
pale compared to the acting of these humble wood-carvers and 
peasants. 

The chorus, on entering for the sixteenth vorstellung (which is 
entitled “ Jesus at Golgotha ”), have changed their bright-coloured 
mantles for others of sable, and wear mourning wreaths instead of 
the gilt circlets that crowned them before. They sing to a soft 
musical accompaniment an invitation to the audience to come 
with them to witness the last suffering of Him who redeemed us 
by His blood. This is rendered more solemn and striking by the 
muffled sound of hammering which is heard from behind. On 
the music ceasing, the curtain rises, discovering “the place of the 
skulls.” The two thieves are already impaled, their arms turned 
back and tied over the arms of the cross. Our Saviour is nailed 
on the Holy Rood, which lies on the ground, but is immediately 
lifted to its position. It was the painting that Albrecht Durer 
drew, vivified under the clear canopy of God’s sky to all. How 
true is every detail, the mocking soldiers, the executioners going 
in a tradesmanlike way about their business, the centurion, formal 
as a veteran adjutant (for him it was only an incident in the 
round of duty); the standard-bearer, sternly still on his grey 
steed ; the mob, such a mob as hungered under our own gallows- 
trees when they bore their fruit ; and then the writhing thieves, 
and the figure in the midst, the thorn-crowned head drooped to 
one side in beautiful resignation, the limbs immobile because of 
the fortitude that made them rigid under pain, the arms out- 
stretched in torturing tension, gouts of crimson staining the mid- 
palm where the sharp nails had been driven in through flesh and 
sinew to the wood. On the board over the head of the Crucified 
were legible the words, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,” in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Nothing that is related in Holy Writ 
was wanting, the filling of the sponge with vinegar and conveying 
it to His lips on a branch of hyssop to quench His thirst, the con- 
versation with the thieves, and the conversion of one of them; 
the division of His outer garment by the executioners who tore it 
into four parts and then threw dice for the seamless robe; and 
the spear put to the side when forth gushed a quick spout of blood 
and water. The legs of the thieves were broken by resounding 
blows of india-rubber clubs which gave the process a repugnant 
reality, and their limp bodies were taken down from the respective 
crosses and borne away. Mary came in, with her Magdalen and 
others and John; the legacy “ Woman, behold thy son,” “Son, 
behold thy mother,” was given; then there was the ery of “ Eli, 
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Eli, lama sabachthani,” and all was over, as a messenger, rushing 
in affrighted, announced that the veil of the Temple was rent 
asunder. The Virgin, red-eyed, dropped sobbing to John’s 
shoulder, and Magdalen, her long blonde locks floating downwards, 
kneels, clasps the foot of the rood and embraces it. 

The descent from the cross was not similar to that shown in the 
celebrated picture of Rubens in Antwerp. Joseph Meyer had been 
in his painful position for three-and-twenty minutes. Depending 
for support on a bracket for his feet, a disguised ligature at his 
waist, and a band at the back of his head, whiie the arms were 
kept extended by clamps of iron bending over the fingers and 
connecting them to the timber; he must have had a strong trial 
to his nerves and powers of endurance. The cross is some twelve 
feet high. He tells me his position on it for such a length of 
time is very fatiguing to the muscles of the chest, and by the 
wished-for moment when he is taken down his hands are quite 
blue and bloodless and the arms numb, as when one happens to 





















































































have got a limb under him in sleep so as to impede the circula- 
l tion. His removal from the cross had to be performed very 
y gently, to obviate the danger of an attack of apoplexy from the 
r sudden return of the blood to the channels which had been shut 
against it. A ladder was placed at the back and another in front. 
4 A man got up on that behind, took away the crown of thorns, and 
v drew the clamps; Joseph of Arimathea, mounting on the steps of 
e the ladder, handed up the folds of a fine linen cloth, these were 
y passed under the arms, and by degrees the body, looking terribly 
s= inanimate, was lowered, the process of embalmment with unguents 
8, was gone through, and then still inanimate, it was slowly borne 
to away. The curtain fell, and there was a deep respiration from 
of the spectators as of a strong swimmer recovering his breath after 
t- a lengthened dive. 

d- At the return of the chorus they had removed their funeral 
ad cloaks, and were arrayed in festal mantles. The Resurrection, 
ed which comes next in order, is analogically typified in two tableaux 
in from the Old Testament, to wit, Jonas in the act of being cast 
rit forth by the whale, to symbolise Christ’s rising from the dead, 
ng after three days’ confinement in mother-earth, and the destruction 
m= of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea to represent the victory through 
Mm 5 redemption for the chosen stock. I like not the former picture, 
> it the pasteboard monster of the deep, with the prophet crouching 
ind in its vast gullet, had in it something stagey that jarred on my 
ood frame of mind; but the second was not open to the same objec- 
ing 





tion ; spears, shields, banners, horses’ heads, chariot wheels, and 
an occasional stiff arm of some drowning warrior, were arranged 
in a most elaborate disarrangement. Gustave Doré himself could 
not have displayed more imagination had he been charged with 
the grouping. Some artists, I hear, had been actually giving 
hints to the curé of the village as to the placing of the characters 
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in the piece, which, I am glad to say, he very properly did not 
receive with thanks. 

*“ At this point,” they urged, “ it would be effective if the Virgin 
fell in a swoon by the cross.” 

“ Gentlemen,” he answered, “the Scriptures tell us she stood, 
and to that I hold.” 

The closixg scenes of the Passions-spiel were but the familiar 
episode to all Bible students, of the falling away of the seal of the 
vault in Joseph of Arimathea’s garden to the astonishment of the 
guards, and the Saviour’s Ascension; the visit ef Magdalen to the 
empty sepulchre; the visit of Peter and the apparition of Christ 
and angels to both ; and finally.a tableau of the Glorified, with a 
pink and white banner held aloft, standing on an eminence, 
surrounded by His mother and His faithful disciples, His face held 
up as if in greeting to the angel attendants who awaited Him 
above. This brought the curtain down for the last time, and the 
chorus poured forth a jubilant final Hallelujah as the church clock 
struck five, and the Mystery ended. 


(Te be continued.) 








THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS BEFORE AND AFTER 
THEIR EMANCIPATION. 
By C. L. JOHNSTONE, 


AuTnor or “Tyrants or To-Day; or, Tue Secret Society,” rrc. 


THERE is nothing more difficult to obtain than exact statistics in 
Russia. The Russians and Poles are thorough orientals as regards 
inaccuracy ; and as we are not strangers in this country to the 
different colouring which political feeling will give to current 
events, we can understand that where political and social factions 
are more passionately opposed than is happily the case with us, 
the members of a commission may be inclined to report favourably 
or the reverse of a particular institution, according to its own 
special views or interests. This has been the case with many of 
the official reports that have been sent to the Russian government 
with regard to the condition of the peasantry. There was a very 
general wish among many of the old serf proprietors, that the 
emancipation should not be found a success; and as the commis- 
sioners were all drawn from that class, their opinions on the subject 
were far more discouraging than the observations of uninterested 
foreigners bear out. The Russians have also short memories, and 
instead of comparing the peasants now with what they were pre- 
vious to 1861, are apt to contrast them with those in the most 
favoured parts of Europe. 

The Slavonic race is fond of moving about. The late Emperor 
traversed an enormous amount of space in the course of his reign. 
The nobility in Russia are more migratory than those in other 
parts of Europe; and the peasants travel hundreds of miles, or 
even thousands in search of work, or on pilgrimages. The railways 
now afford them facilities which were wanting six-and-twenty years 
ago; and every spring, trains arrive at St. Petersburg and Moscow 
with the third-class carriages crammed with workmen from the 
provinces, who leave their wives and children to attend to the pig, 
cow, and the plot of land which belongs to each peasant proprietor, 
and act as woodcutters, porters, carpenters, whitewashers, and in 
almost every mechanical capacity, in the two capitals during the 
summer. They live out of doors, and work day and night, taking 
a well-earned sleep at any odd moment when it is convenient. In 
the autumn, they return with their wages to their villages; and 
to save lights many sleep all the dark hours, which in a Russian 
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winter gives them at the most a day not much longer than from 
nine to three. The virtue of ensilage has long been understood in 
many of the Russian provinces. A tourist passing through the 
Russian towns in the summer sees the men waiting with the 
change of horses for the tramcars, fast asleep on mats on the ground, 
the horses bending over them, and the bridles held firmly in their 
hands. He goes away with the impression that the Russian 
peasant is as lazy as a Neapolitan mendicant, but on the contrary 
these men are sleeping when they have time for it, to enable them 
to do without sleep during the sun-lighted night; for the street is 
their only lodging. If they perform any ablutions at ali, it is in 
the Neva, the Moskva, or one of the canals; their prayers, which 
seem never to be omitted, morning and evening are said in public 
before one of the many chapels, in an open church, or before an 
image of the Virgin-and Holy Child; a street fountain supplies 
them with beverage; the itinerant dealers in fried bacon, fish, 
squares of minced pork, fruit, cakes, bread, and all kinds of food, 
carried about on trays, or a cheap Traktir, supplies their meals. 
The dealers, who are attired in clean white aprons and cuffs, know 
all the fast days, and adjust their wares to suit them. On Satur- 
day night, when washing is obligatory if the peasant is to assist 
at mass the next day, a Russian workman usually goes to one of 
the cheap vapour baths, at least in cold weather, but in summer 
he can often get a bath in a river for nothing; and in summer his 
clothing is of the lightest. This is no worse a life than that of 
many of the lowest class in our large towns; and sleep in the 
opeu air under a hot sun is undoubtedly healthier than in a stifling 
night lodging. In this way, food is their only expense, except two 
or three kopeks weekly for the vapour bath, and the small contri- 
bution all respectable Russian workmen put into an almsbox. 
Tea, large jugs of iced lemonade, and milk are sold in the streets, 
and the sight of a review or a public procession, particularly if the 
Emperor is present, would reward a provincial Russian for many 
weeks of hard work. Even in winter some of the Russian workmen 
contrive to sleep out of doors, kept alive by the warmth they 
obtain at the large fires which are lighted in the streets for the 
public convenience and for the droshky drivers, when the weather 
is very severe. 

The old-fashioned Russian peasant is a simple creature, ready to 
believe what persons of superior education choose to tell him, yet, 
in consequence of having endured much oppression and extortion 
from stewards and chinovinks, he is habitually mistrustful of 
anyone who wears a cloth coat. It was long before he believed 
that the law of 1861 would really be carried out; for he had 
heard of edicts before which had been passed for the benefit of the 
serfs, but had never seen any of the effects. Agitators secretly 
travelled about the country, telling him that all the land really 
belonged to him, and that the landlords had imprisoned the Em- 
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peror and burned the ukaz which bestowed it. So poor Ivan 
Ivanovitz began to burn down the proprietors’ houses, and to 
march upon the towns, with the vague idea that he might rescue 
his sovereign, or do him some service. Consequently there was 
much tumult and disturbance in 1860-1. In 1881-2, we again 
saw the misled peasant deceived by forged proclamations, which 
he was told emanated direct from Alexander III., calling on him to 
rise against the Jews, for that they had been the cause of the late 
Emperor’s murder. The death of the Emancipator in so cruel a 
manner had produced the — consternation throughout the 
remote parts of Russia, which was increased by a rumour that the 
nobles would now obtain back all their lost privileges. The 
peasants were ready to avenge the murder on anybody concerned 
in it if they could find him, and when the Jews were so clearly 
pointed out to them, as they believed, by the son and successor of 
the assassinated monarch, they proceeded to obey, and their ex- 
cesses were exaggerated by the Nihilists to expose the weakness 
of the Government. These forged proclamations were found in 
nearly all the villages lying along the lines of railway, but not in 
those at all distant. As the villages are self-governing, there is 
often no one but a priest, not very far removed from the peasant, 
to whom the last can look for advice. 

A great deal has been written about the poll tax, and the com- 
pensation due from the peasant to his former landlord, and the 
payments of that description have been much reduced within the 
last year. But the peasant pays no other rent, nor any tax for a 
horse or a dog, and in many places gets his wood without cost. An 
ordinary Russian hut is more commodious than many a Highland 
cot and Irish cabin. Materially, during the twenty years follow- 
ing the emancipation, he could not have been worse off than 
under his old owner ; for the compensation to be paid on his part 
for the possession of his cottage and plot of ground, carved out of 
his proprietor’s estate, was fixed at the lowest sum usually de- 
manded by the old serf owners instead of labour, and he could 
move about the country for work, send his daughters out to ser- 
vice for wages, and if he made anything by a trade was not 
required to pay extra for the privilege. He was no longer liable 
to be flogged; his oath was taken in a court of justice, and his 
children could raise themselves by a university career or other- 
wise to a higher station without having to purchase their freedom ; 
—in fact the sons of ex-serfs are to be found in all the professions, 
as well as prospering in business, and among the richest persons 
in the Empire—he has now the chance of too much instead of 
no education at all; and above everything, he may read his Bible 
in the language he understands, and can buy one for a small 
price. The great extension of the oil trade in Russia has made a 
‘demand for labour along the shores of the Volga, which is raising 
the rate of wages; and although, between 1874 and 1883, the 
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American and Egyptian corn had almost thrust Russian corn out 
of the English market, a poorer harvest in America, and the 
Egyptian war, resuscitated the corn trade between England and 
Russia last year. The manufactories have also enormously in- 
creased throughout Russia within the last twenty years, and she 
has now the monopoly of the Central Asian trade, her goods even 
finding their way into India. All this gives opportunities to the 
Russian working man to improve the advantages of freedom. At 
the same time, his simplicity makes him particularly open to the 
propagation of the Revolutionists, if they instruct him under the 
guise of fellow artizans or even priests. They have long discovered 
that they can make no way with him if they appear in cloth clothes, 
so they dress up as workmen, or merchants, and the expulsion of 
Socialists from Germany sent a flood of real workmen of that 
particular class into Russia, who have long been doing their best 
to undermine the primitive faith and loyalty of the peasants. 

The loyalty of the peasant to the Emperor in the days of serf- 
dom, was partly based on the supposition that he was the only 
earthly being from whom he could hope for any alleviation of his 
lot, and it pleased him to think that while he had to obey his 
landlord, his landlord was obliged to obey the Emperor. This 
attachment to the late Emperor was not unnaturally still stronger 
on account of the emancipation ; therefore, the Revolutionists had 
prepared to take advantage of it whenever the Emperor died, and 
with that view spread rumours, which are believed to have been 
baseless, of quarrels between the present sovereign and his father, 
hoping by this means to detach the people from their loyalty to 
the Crown, by inducing them to suppose that their Emancipator 
was not really dead, but kept in durance vile by his unnatural 
heir. The authorities were so fully prepared for such an attempt 
to raise a servile insurrection, that on one occasion when the 
Emperor was seriously ill, they quietly increased the garrisons in 
the districts supposed to have been disaffected by the revolu- 
tionists, to be ready to withstand it if the Emperor died. The 
employment of bombs and dynamite, instead of pistols, by the 
revolutionists was done advisedly ; for if the Emperor could be so 
completely annihilated that lying-in-state would have been im- 
possible, or at any rate, if he had been unrecognisable, there 
would have been less difficulty in persuading the people that he 
had not really been killed, but had been quietly shut up by his 
son. As it was, deputations from every village commune which 
was not too far distant to arrive in time, were brought to St. 
Petersburg to attend the funeral ceremonies, and the coffin was 
kept open longer than the doctors advised, for as many as were 
possible to have ocular evidence that the Emperor was dead; so 
that no pretender, such as Russia has suffered from, even within 
the last twenty-five years, could appear in the provinces professing 
to be Alexander II., and no insurrection, under pretence of 
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releasing him from prison, could be got up. In addition, pictures 
representing all the ghastly details of the Emperor’s murder were 
allowed to be sold in the streets of Moscow and the provinces, so 
that everybody might be convinced of it. Foiled in one scheme, 
by these means, the revolutionists adopted another, and set the 
people upon the Jews. The Jews were very unpopular, and in 
many cases held the peasantry completely in their power; hence 
the punishments inflicted by the Government on the rioters would 
appear to the last the more unjust; while the Nihilists taking 
the part of the rioters would ingratiate themselves in the good 
graces of the peasantry. Above all, by exaggerating the barbari- 
ties inflicted on the Jews, as they did through the Austrian news- 
paper press, they would make Europe believe in the utter weakness 
of the Imperial Government, which was unable to prevent such 
acts, and did not adequately punish them, and would show how 
unfit the peasants were for the amount of self-government which 
they now possess. It has been an object, since the emancipation, 
with both Government and Kevolutionists to court the peasants; 
but those Revolutionists who are born Russians have evidently 
no real sympathy for, but rather jealousy of, the peasant, so much 
so that a foreign official of thirty years’ standing in Russia, whose 
business had brought him much in contact with them, assured us 
in 1882, that he believed the Russian Nihilists to be all men from 
the upper class, and that their chief object was to obtain the same 
power over the working man that they had held before the 
emancipation. 

The most important law passed for the benefit of the serfs prior 
to 1861 was that of the Emperor Paul in 1799, decreeing that a 
serf should only be compelled to work during three days in every 
week for his owner; but it was practically a dead letter, as were 
several other laws passed in their favour by Alexander I., for there 
was no machinery in the provinces to enforce it, and a serf could 
not give evidence against a freeman. The.shopkeepers, of whom 
many were serfs, even in the two capitals, were at the mercy of 
their owners and of their creditors; and unless the Emperor 
personally intervened, there was no power, before the reformed 
code of laws or the establishment of the new law courts in 1865, 
to oblige noblemen to pay their debts. A nobleman prided him- 
self on the wealth and position of his town serfs, and there were 
merchants who had offered enormous sums to their masters for 
the sole gift of freedom, and could not obtain it. A newspaper 
correspondent who attended the coronation of Alexander II. in 1856, 
wrote home at the time, “During my sojourn in this country, I 
have seen every day, and every hour proofs of the wretched results 
of serfdom. . . . What has surprised me was, that amongst the 
gentle daughters of Eve were to be found the most reluctant aboli-_ 
tionists. The whole atmosphere of the empire is laden with dread 
whispers of a mugik insurrection. Should such an insurrection in- 
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deed break out, God help the noblesse ; nothing that we have ever 
read of, of Jacquerie, of French revolution, of St. Domingo, of 
Gallicia, sonear home, could compare for a moment with the scenes 
which a universal outbreak of long pent-up mugik vengeance 
would produce in the wide dominions of the Czar. . . . The 
poor mugik is in constant dread of being sent off to the army or 
the mines for the slightest offence ; his wife and daughters are at. 
the mercy of the brutal intendant, who in so many cases supplies 
the place of an absent lord; and if he make any appeal to the 
judicial tribunals of his country he is laughed at for his pains, 
and the intendant heaps ten times more ill-usage on him than 
ever he had suffered before.” 

Before the emancipation, the nobles were ordered by law to 
keep barns stored with corn to feed their serfs in the winter, a 
precaution very necessary where there were no railways, and 
consequently a deep snow or slow thaw might stop all communica- 
tion between one village and another, but during the Irish famine 
in 1847, they were tempted to sell the contents by the high price 
offered for corn by the British Government, and the most terrible 
famine in many of the Russian provinces was the result. The 
people are reported to have become almost the colour of negroes, 
a well-known effect of severe deprivation, and it was followed 
by typhus fever—-the famine typhus. Innumerable are the stories 
now told of individual instances of oppression in the days of serf- 
dom; the venerable fathers of families pulled on to the ground 
by their silver hair, and kicked and beaten by their brutal masters, 
while their children and grandchildren stood by not daring to 
interfere ; and in Poland in the last century, and even later, we 
have been assured that there were instances of serf-owners 
ordering a wretched serf to be buried up to his neck, with his 
arms tightly tied, in a lonely spot, and there left to be eaten by 
wolves. More than a hundred Russian serf-owners are said to 
have been killed by their dependents during the Crimean War. 
In fact the irritation between masters and serfs had reached a 
climax before the edict of emancipation in 1861, and although 
much has been written about the reform not being sufficiently 
sweeping, and of the reluctance of the landowners, and on the 
other hand of the ingratitude of the serfs, still it is to the credit 
of all concerned that a measure was thoroughly carried oat in 
Russia by the enactment of a law, when the same measure had 
required a revolution in France, and the disastrous campaigns of 
Jena and Austerlitz in Prussia and Austria, to effect; and since 
then, in America, the terrible war between the Northern and 
Southern States. The extension of the railways, and the increase 
of wealth in Russia, added to the abrogation of the law prohibit- 
ing foreigners and religious dissenters from holding land, has 
very much increased the value of landed property in Russia since 
the emancipation, so that those noblemen who were not ruined by 
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it, and have contrived to keep their estates till now, are better 
off than they were before. 

Improvements are gradually being effected in the peasant’s 
mode of living, and bed places like those in some of the Scottish 
cottages are now seen in many places, instead of the old fashion 
of sleeping on the floor and the top of the stove. Directions are 
given to the elementary school mistresses to enforce clean hands 
and neat hair in their schools; and two years ago it was officially 
stated that there were fifteen millions of scholars receiving instruc- 
tion in the places of education throughout the empire. There 
are many people still found to lament over these things, and to 
prefer the “ good old times.” In 1879 the Moscow Gazette com- 
plained that “ family life seemed likely to disappear; the higher 
education of youth has resulted in making them look on their 
parents as ignorant people. Young girls now desire to be inde- 
pendent, to gain their own living, and, plunging deep into natural 
science, they wish for the same rights as man.” In the late reign 
23,000 elementary schools were established, whereas before the 
emancipation the landowners as a rule set their faces against all 
education for the peasantry. The number of the working class 
who can now read show that the schools have not been useless. 
We have seen cabmen consulting almanacks, and reading on their 
droshky seats, and children reading the newspaper to the old 
market women. Of course this gives the Nihilist propagandist 
more opportunities, than if the peasantry were still as densely 
ignorant as in the days of Nicholas. The Bible Societies are no 
doubt doing a very good work in Russia, and it is to be hoped may 
counteract the infidelity which on the continent seems always to 
be allied with Republicanism. 

The late Emperor promoted education among the working 
classes, as he publicly said, to enable them to resist the pecula- 
tion and oppression of their superiors ; and the peasant has found 
out that the best way to avoid being imposed upon is to enable 
himself to read and write. Consequently there is a universal 
desire to learn, which has been stimulated by the term of service 
in the army being considerably shortened for those who can pass 
certain standards. 

Russia is at present free from the professional able-bodied 
pauper who consumes so much of the poor rate in this country. 
Old or disabled soldiers receive small pensions, and though beg- 
gars are allowed, and swarm at the doors of the churches, and in 
Moscow, they are blind, lame, or aged people, and as there is no 
poor law in Russia, and her severe climate makes the cost of 
maintenance in warmth and clothing heavier than in most other 
countries, it would be great cruelty to put them down. The 
village communes support their own poor, and it is now thought 
to be much to the discredit of a district if any one dies of priva- 
tion; but bad harvests, epidemics and other causes will create 
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misery which has not been provided against, and then a deputa- 
tion of pilgrims is sometimes sent out, consisting of useless old 
people, who visit the monasteries, at each of which they are kept. 
for three days, and make a round, collecting alms to divide when 
they return home. In St. Petersburg and Moscow much is done 
for the poor by the upper class, and in very severe winters public 
kitchens have been opened for their benefit, even at some of the 
palaces. There is a society for lodging and boarding working 
men and their families at low rates in St. Petersburg, and if the 
nobility and the Nihilists have both found it prudent, for different 
objects, to conciliate the working class, it seems to have had the 
good effect of leading them to take a real interest in the welfare 
of their poorer neighbours, which will probably go on in- 
creasing. 

The principal monasteries support incurable hospitals with 
voluntary contributions and some aid from the State. To all 
charitable institutions the late Emperor and Empress were muni- 
ficent donors, and the present sovereigns display much interest in 
the poor. 

Owing to the long winters making building or agricultural 
operations impossible during much of the year, Russian labourers 
are in the habit of having two occupations, so that they may fall 
back on the other when one is out of season. The Russian women 
of that class have the command over their husbands, which strict 
sobriety and sometimes, perhaps, sharper wits naturally give 
them ; but a good deal is being done to enforce sobriety on the 
men by warning and legislation. In 1877 there were less than 
half the number of spirit shops and public houses which existed 
in 1864; and every commune has the right to withhold a license 
from any of that description in its district. On one occasion the 
women of a commune sent a petition to the higher powers to 
interfere, and insist on the public houses in their district being 
closed, because the men spent their wages in them, which 
obliged the women and children to work hard for a living. The 
great inducement to drink in Russia, apart from the cold and 
the excessive thirst produced by the dry frosts, are the long fasts, 
when even milk is forbidden ; fruit, fish, and vegetables are not 

‘probably to be had in the country districts (and on the greatest 
fast days only shell-fish is permitted), so that when the ther- 
mometer is below zero, no more nourishing diet is often obtainable 
for the village labourer than milkless tea and black bread. This 
is particularly the case in Lent and Advent, which fasts are kept 
very rigidly by the poor. Doctors deprecate them, and point out 
that among the rich those children grow up handsomer who have 
not been made to keep them, and probably in another generation 
they will be as much disregarded as they are in Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, and France. Even Dr. Neale, the late Warden of East 
Grinstead, allowed that the Church discipline enacted for warmer 
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climates might possibly never have been intended for such a cold 
and barren country as Russia. 

There used to be a great trade between England and Riga in 
salt herrings for the Russian and Lithuanian peasantry during 
Lent, but this was stopped by the continental blockade in 1807, 
and never resumed. Now, herrings are sold in the back streets of 
Moscow brought from the Black Sea, and the health of the town 
poor in Russia is supposed to have much benefitted by the annexa- 
tion of the southern provinces producing grapes, oranges, and 
other semi-tropical fruits, which are therefore sold at a reasonable 
price in the interior. There are special fish-vans on all the rail- 
ways constructed to bring the fish alive from the Caspian and 
other great fishery stations, and there is no doubt that where fish 
can be obtained, a fish diet is a very useful variation, whether it be 
Lent or any other time in the year. 

Russian white bread is some of the lightest and best in the 
world, and the piles of white loaves we have seen in the Warsaw 
market show that it is not enjoyed only by the upper class, as 
used to be the case in Prussia till the present generation. We 
have also seen it used in a working man’s Traktir in Moscow. 
This Traktir, like many in St. Petersburg, and like some of the 
shops in Edinburgh and Manchester, is on a basement floor. One 
table was piled with the baskets and bundles of the occupants, 
who were seated, men and women together, round a number of 
square tea-tables, with white cloths upon them, drinking tea and 
eating white rolls, in just as civilized a fashion as any of the same 
class in Western Europe; yet twenty-one years before, anyone 
of these, man or woman, might have been flogged without trial or 
accusation by a foreign steward as the substitute for his master ; 
and if the flogging was so severe that he or she died of it thirteen 
hours afterwards, no blame was attached to the steward. But 
there are people who still declare that the emancipation was a 
mistake, for that the serfs were not fit for freedom; though, 
whatever the government may be, it is a curious fact that the 
half of Russia north of Moscow, which is in the same latitude as 
Edinburgh, is the only European region in that latitude which is 
steadily increasing in population. In conclusion, we must refer 
to the good work which the Red Cross Society, under the patron- 
age of the late Empress of Russia, performed among the peasantry 
prior to 1877, when its services were called into requisition for the 
war. Among the subscribers were two million peasants literally 
giving their mite, for they had seen its beneficial effect among 
themselves in the time of fire, of cholera, or of famine. When 
it was first organized, the Empress pointed out to the chief 
members of the Society, that it was waste of force to reserve 
such machinery simply for war, and that if so reserved it would 
never meet with the necessary support in the time of peace; 
aud while carrying on its special duty at’ Khiva and Bokhara, it 
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quietly made its influence felt in the poorest village homes. To 
enter minutely into its history would require another chapter, and 
lead to the controversial subject of the Eastern War; but it is 
much to be regretted that some discredit has been thrown upon 
it, by Nihilists enrolling themselves as philanthropic workers 
under its banner for the sake of propagating infidelity and dis- 
loyalty among the peasants. Still, what it has already done 
towards improving the material condition of the Russian poor 
cannot be obliterated, and tourists in St. Petersburg or Moscow 
may profitably dispose of their loose silver before quitting the 
country by putting it into one of the Red Cross alms-boxes, which 
are to be seen in almost every street. 


** BESSIE.” 





Tp often heard that Limerick town 
Was famous for its pretty lasses, 
So Owen Lloyd and I went down, 
We bought “returns,” two second classes. 
We stopped at Mr. K’s Hotel, 
And met the subject of my essay, 
Of all the Limerick belles the belle, 
Thought I at once, “ her name is ‘ Bessie.’ ” 
Next day I saw her once again, 
Her eyes were bright, her cheeks were rose-like, 
Her figure was perfection, then 
Her nose I never saw a nose like. 
Her smile was sweet, her curling hair 
Was neither gold nor raven-tressy, 
Not dark and not exactly fair, 
I felt convinced her name was “ Bessie.” 


For church I found her starting, though 
I never knew that angels went there ; 
They go to make poor sinners go 
In hopes the latter may repent there. 


















“ BESSIE.” 


Her hat was brown, her ulster neat, 
She looked well dressed, but not too dressy, 

And as I watched her down the street, 

I could have sworn her name was “ Bessie.” 


Next day I said her name I’d guess, 
I guessed some seventy or eighty, 
From Bessie, Betsy, Betty, Bess, 
To Kathleen, Kitty, Katty, Katie, 
Teresa, Alice, Rose, Elaine, 
Clotilda, Martha, Sophie, Jessie, 
Faustine, Pandora, Mary-Jane— 
Although quite sure her name was “ Bessie.” 


My list, I grant, was rather long, 
She smiled, and “ now,” thought I, “ we’re busy,” 
But then she told me I was wrong, 
Because her name was “ Mary Lizzie.” 
But still I shall maintain till death, 
I’m not too bad at guessey-guessey, 
What’s Lizzie but Elizabeth, 
And what’s Elizabeth but “ Bessie ” ? 


If some young gallant could command 
Good looks and money at his pleasure, 
A pretty house with pretty land 
To match a pretty little treasure, 
(It’s very well to talk like this, 
When these are things which few possess), he 
Might offer to this pretty miss 
Another name to follow “ Bessie.” 
EDWIN HAMILTON. 
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IV.—Pic MALIBIERNE. 
By N. COLGAN. 


ANTONIO threw himself heart and soul into the preparations for 
our night’s camping out under Malibierne, and his zeal in the 
matter was quite disinterested. We calculated, indeed, having 
due regard to the abundance of the food supply at the posada and 
the strict moderation of its tariff, five shillings a head per diem, 
that the withdrawal of our custom for a day and a half would 
inflict on the proprietor a loss of not less than two shillings and 
sixpence. Our preparations were not elaborate. A tin saucepan, 
a wood-chopper, and a great Catalan manta, or rug, ample enough 
to envelope the whole party of four, and heavy enough to make a 
load for one—this was the sum total of the furniture we thought 
necessary for one night’s housekeeping in the woods; and there 
was even some discussion as to whether the saucepan, destined to 
the brewing of hot chocolate, might not be discarded as an ex- 
travagant luxury. A civilised French inn-keeper would have put 
down a separate item in our bill for the hire of each of these 
articles ; but Antonio, untutored Spanish barbarian that he was, 
placed them at our disposal free of charge, and billed us only for 
the provisions We carried with us—two dozens of hard-boiled eggs, 
a loaf of bread, two pounds of chocolate, and a pint of the national 
garbanzos. We took neither tent nor porter. A porter would 
have spoiled the pleasure of the whole expedition, even if we had 
had room for him in the manta, and a tent we held to be quite 
superfluous in such a rainless climate as it seemed to be here on 
the almost treeless southern slopes of the Pyrenees. 

Starting late from Venasque, it was well past five o’clock in the 
afternoon when we reached our camping ground in the pine wood 
close by the torrent and directly under Pic Malibierne, where we 
set to work at once to build a leafy wigwam staunch enough to 
shield us from the night dews. We worked on the division of 
labour principle. MacAlpin, as builder and architect, set in posi- 
tion the raw material of curved fir branches which it was my duty 
to lop off from the neighbouring trees with the chopper and make 
over to Benson as hodsman for conveyance to the site of the 
building. Crooke took charge of the upholstering, plucking knap- 
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sacks-ful of the springy and aromatic young fir shoots to serve as 
bedding, and filling up the pauses in his labour by destructive 
criticism of MacAlpin’s architecture. The work was finished in 
less than hour, and we felt just a little proud of our skill as we 
looked at the pretty dome-shaped hut backed by the trunks of a 
pair of over-arching firs and harmonising admirably with its sylvan 
surroundings. Crooke confined his praises to the ventilating 
arrangements, which, he cynically remarked, glancing out at the 
scenery through the walls as he strewed the bedding on the floor 
inside, left nothing to be desired. Apropos of bedding, we might 
have slept on roses that night if we wished—aAlpine roses, at all 
events—for the floor of the wigwam was carpeted with blooming 
rhododendron scrub ; but we cheerfully renounced that luxury for 
the more prosaic and more elastic couch of fir shoots. We had 
hardly lain down for a short rest. before dinner when the sound of 
thunder came borne to our ears from behind Pic Papaver with a 
growing emphasis that made us suddenly dissatisfied with our hut. 
It was dew-proof, no doubt, but as far as we could judge there was 
not going to be any dew that night. So the artless building was 
supplemented with an inner tent made by joining our mackin- 
toshes together and stretching them over a framework of alpen- 
stocks ; and just as the last pin was fastened and the saucepan 
of chocolate set to boil over the fire we had kindled in a granite 
hearth close by the threshold, the storm was upon us. Night was 
falling as we sat down to dinner in the door of our tent, with our 
roaring fire of blasted fir trunks lighting up the woods around us 
with fitful spashes of warm colour. That dinner was a brilliant 
success, though we had to take it turn about to rush out through 
the rain to stir the chocolate, and were forced to abandon the half- 
cooked garbanzos when the deluge began in earnest ; but things 
did not seem quite so pleasant when we turned in for the night 
about half-past nine. We were decidedly cramped for room in that 
manta. We had to lie to a certain extent among and on top of 
each other, in a complex group, not altogether unlike an over- 
turned Laocoon ; and the couple of hours’ broken sleep we managed 
to snatch were hardly enough to put us in good form for the next 
day’s work. Crooke seemed least of all to enter into the wild zest 
of this gipsy life in the woods. About midnight he was heard to 
ask in a querulous tone: “ Now do you consider this sort of thing 
comfortable ?” and he made a determined effort to better his con- 
dition while he spoke by rolling Benson’s weight from off him and 
firmly removing my outstretched arm from where it lay across his 
face. ‘ Nobody said it was comfortable, and I hate comfort,” was 
the scornful and smothered answer from MacAlpin, as he skilfully 
appropriated another six inches of the manta with a circular sweep 
of his upper shoulder. It was a long night indeed, and a restless 
and chilly one, and we all gladly hailed the first ghastly light of 
dawn when we crept out to stretch our stiffened limbs and find, to 
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our surprise, that the mackintosh roof and Antonio’s Catalan blanket 
had kept us quite dry. 

Though the rain had ceased for some time, it took us fully an 
hour to get ready our morning chocolate. Our last night’s fire 
lay dead in its own white ashes, and it was a task of great delicacy 
to kindle a fresh one. The vital spark had to be fanned with our 
breath, and pampered with dainty morsels of the driest sticks and 
cones we could find in the dripping woods around us, before it was 
strong enough to dry its own fuel. Then when breakfast was 
over, we had to stow away our baggage in a granite cache along- 
side the torrent beyond the reach of possible predatory shepherds, 
so that it was fully six o’clock by the time we set out. The world 
had come to life again by this. The sun was well up, the fir 
woods and pastures delightfully fresh after last night’s deluge, and 
Pic Malibierne standing out cloudless in the crystal air of morning, 
as we turned our backs on the wigman, and crossing the torrent 
high up, struck east for the Col Malibierne. To make the ascent 
of the Pic from this side you must turn its northern flank by this 
<ol, and attack in the rear; for the striking rock face fronting 
towards the Cabanes, and the ruined avrétes stretching north and 
south from the summit are quite impracticable. 

Two hours over steep snow slopes, along the right hand side of 
a narrow valley separating Malibierne from the southern spurs of 
Pic Nethou, took us to the top of the col, height 9,000 feet or 
thereabout, and here even Mac Alpin confessed himself satisfied 
with the savage desolation of the scene spread out before us. We 
might have been the first discoverers of the snowy basin we looked 
down on, so utterly forsaken and trackless it seemed. Not a tree 
or a shrub was in sight anywhere, a few tufts of coarse withered 
grass clinging to the rocks around us rustled and whistled with 
a fierce mournfulness in the blast that swept across the ridge, and 
these, with some starved patches of Andvosace and Mossy Cam- 
pion, anda couple of flowering plants of the Ranunculus glacialis, 
made up the total of the visible flora. Away in the south-west, 
dimly seen through a gap in the mountains, appeared a grey green 
patch, which Crooke, after a study of Packe’s map, pronounced to 
be the pastures around the lakes of Rio Bueno; but far and wide 
in all other directions there was nothing but snow field and snow 
peak, and in the foreground, a few hundred feet below us, lay a 
motionless blue lake half-veiled in ice. 

We spent a few minutes on the col to let the landscape print 
in our memories one of those vivid images which can never utterly 
fade away, and then striking E.N.E., made for Pic Malibierne 
along the rocky ridge we had just turned by its northern flank. 
Our hearts were filled with bitterness—mine and Mac Alpin’s at 
all events—at the thought that nothing but the want of a tent 
and sleeping-bags hindered us from camping out here in this ideal 
solitude. We could not have desired a more perfect wilderness. 
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If anything was wanting to complete our sense of remoteness 
from the eminently respectable civilised world, where life neces- 
sarily consists so largely in getting up at eight, shaving at a 
quarter past, breakfasting at nine, and starting for the office at 
ten, that thing wanting was supplied by the sudden appearance of 
a troop of five izzards or Pyrenean chamois, the first we had ever 
set eyes on. Very graceful the brown mountain antelopes looked, 
bounding up the shingly slopes a hundred yards ahead of us, as 
we rounded a rocky promontory and burst on them unexpectedly. 
In a few seconds they vanished over the crest of the ridge, and 
left us to pursue our march radiant with satisfaction at this brief 
glimpse into wild animal life. Common sense may smile a 
superior smile at such childish raptures, but they are very real 
and very keen for all that, perhaps because they are so purely 
childish, rising directly as they do from the faculty of wonder 
and curiosity which the child alone possesses in all its freshness 
und vigour. Some cynics, indeed, men who only penetrate into 
the wilds of nature to spread the pic-nicing tablecloth, which is 
“so finely set off, you know, by the green grass,” may be hardy 
enough to assert that the naturalist’s raptures of discovery spring 
mainly from the desire to mortify his fellow naturalists. “ You 
chuckle over your rare plant or your curious beetle,” such a cynic 
will say to the earnest student of nature, “ because you know you 
can carry it home and flaunt it triumphantly in the face of some 
unhappy weed-picker or coleopterist (Anglice, bug-collector) in 
whose cabinet your lucky find is still a desideratum.” We 
naturalists, confessedly most gentle of human kind, in whose 
breasts envy, hatred and malice can find no harbourage, know 
that this charge is groundless, but we scorn to discuss the matter 
with men whose sympathies are hopelessley imperfect. You 
remember, you who have early dedicated yourselves to that loving 
study of nature, which more than anything else has power to prolong 
the mental spring of youth into the season of grey hairs, you 
remember the thrill of excitement you felt that dewy morning of 
your boyhood, many years ago now, perhaps, when you surprised 
your first kingfisher, skimming along the lazy river like a flash of 
colour from the Tropics, or detected your first. weasel as he stealthily 
crossed that sunken roadway, red-handed with his prey. Well, 
the thrills you felt then were ours, as spell-bound in the silent 
wilderness of rock and snow, we watched this troop of antelopes 
hounding up the arid mountain slopes. 

Ten o’clock brought us once more in sight of Pic Malibierne, 
hidden from us by intervening ridges ever since we had struck up 
the valley for the col some three hours before. The outlook here 
was not a cheerful one. The peak was so thickly capped with 
cloud that we had to wait for a chance rift to lay bare the summit 
and the arétes leading up to it before we could make sure that it 
really was the Pic we had before us. Then when we had settled 
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that point, and stood debating whether we should advance through 
the baffling mists or turn tail and renew the attack another day, 
a chill rain storm set in and drenched us in a few minutes. That 
drenching helped us to a decision. Retreat or advance, we could 
hardly be much wetter than we were, so we determined to push 
on in spite of Crooke’s objections against the folly of what he 
called a wild march into space. A snowy hollow, with a second 
frozen lake, lay between us and the final slope of the peak. Here 
the snow was in very nasty condition. We sank to our knees, 
and even deeper, as we floundered across, starting a brace of 
ptarmigan close by the icy shore of the lake, and a little further 
on, passing some patches of red snow, Protococcus nivalis, as 
Crooke observed with dignity. The saw-like northern aréte of 
the peak loomed large and black above us on the right hand as 
we toiled up the slope beyond the lake, feeling our way through 
the heavy mist in a spasmodic course regulated by the fickle 
liftings and shiftings of the cloud-cap that veiled the summit. 
It was a wild bit of landscape indeed, though we should have 
enjoyed it none the less had our saturated clothes not fitted us 
like a glove, and the sudden gushes of hail had rattled less fiercely 
on our tingling hands and faces. About eleven o'clock we 
scrambled, or rather crawled, up a steep talus of sliding shingle, 
and, to our surprise, found ourselves planted on the aréte near 
the top of the peak. Here Crooke declared himself quite satisfied. 
He had had more than enough of this sort of amusement, and 
firmly declined to make any bigger fool of himself, as he put it, 
by budging another inch forward, though Mac Alpin pointed to 
the evident rise in the wréte on our left as proving that we had 
not yet reached the true summit. So leaving Crooke coiled up 
more or less comfortably in a cool grot among the limestone crags 
to study the storm-beaten Packe’s Guide he had tenderly drawn 
from bis coat pocket in a semi-pulpy condition, we pushed on 
along the wréte towards the south. The lie of the summit could 
only be inferred; for the mist lay so thick around us that we 
could scarcely see more than three yards in any direction. There 
was no difficulty, however, in this limestone crest. It was wide 
as wrétes go, and firm, and not too rugged, and altogether, com- 
pared with the awful shattered battlements into which it passed 
towards the north, was a downright highway. The only obstacle 
lay in the mist and the miserable driving sleet, and less than five 
minutes was enough to bring us alongside the small cairn marking 
the summit. 

Malibierne is, no doubt, what a competent authority, Count 
Henri Russell, styles it, one of the most easily ascended of the 
first-class peaks of the Pyrenees, ranking as first class all summits 
with a height of 10,000 feet and upwards. Yet we felt a mild 
sort of triumph in having done the peak without a guide under 
such unfavourable weather conditions, and Mac Alpin, as he 
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leaned with his back against the cairn, and his feet at length 
planted a good 10,100 feet above mean sea-level seemed to be 
filled with the deep satisfaction that usually follows on the 
attainment of lofty ideals. Packe speaks of Pic Malibierne as a 
magnificent observatory for the southern slopes of the Maladetta, 
but on this occasion its capacity as an observatory, for any other 
than meterological purposes, remained, of course, strictly latent. 
We could see nothing around us but whirling mist and some 
yards of steep and dripping limestone disappearing through it 
right and left. Still we thought the peak—that is, the peak we 
could see with our mind’s eye, and not the strip of it now visible 
to the bodily sense—more impressive under this aspect than it 
would have been under downright unsuggestive sunshine. Stand- 
ing there, to all appearance suspended in space, with the writhing 
vapours filling up the mysterious depths below us, the effect on 
our imagination of the chance avenues opening now and then 
through the fleecy veil was very fine. But the wretched sleet 
that drove over us was enough to paralyse the most robust 
imagination, so after a couple of minutes spent on the top, we 
turned back along the aréte to rejoin Crooke. The stupendous 
rock face, with the twisted strata so striking when looked at from 
our camping ground of the night before, was now, we knew, on 
our left hand, and it exercised a certain fascination over us as we 
passed along the crest above it. We should have liked to see and 
even handle these curious contorted strata,winding like a great fossil 
serpent along the face of this 2,000 feet of naked rock, set, as it 
seemed to us, at an angle of little less than forty-five degrees. 
We found strength, however, to withstand the temptation pretty 
well. After a cautious reconnaissance downwards for a few yards 
through the mist, we came back to the wréte again, convinced 
that the pleasure of patting the interesting but unresponsive 
strata on the back might be too dearly paid for by a rapid spin 
headlong to the valley. We botanised a little along that lofty 
wréte, and not unsuccessfully. Up among the clouds here at a 
height of 10,100 feet, according to Packe’s measurement, we 
found in bloom no less than five highly-organised plants, Linaria 
alpina, Androsace carnea, Hutchinsia alpina, Saxifraga oppo- 
sitifolia, and a second saxifrage, with tiny rosettes of leaves 
smaller than a threepenny piece, which, unfortunately, reached 
home in such a ragged condition that I can only venture to set it 
down here with all reserve as the Saxifragu exwrata. 

It was half-past eleven when we turned our backs on the Pic, 
and it took us nearly an hour to grope our way out through 
the mist and strike the ridge we had skirted in coming up from 
Col Malibierne. Here we diverged from the route we had 
followed in the ascent, keeping to the western instead of the 
eastern face of the ridge. For half-an-hour our course lay across 
the wildest chaos of granite blocks, where every dozen steps, or 
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leaps rather, brought us face to face with some ugly complication 
of boulders, which had to be studied carefully before we proceeded 
to clamber over it, or lower ourselves down its steep face on our 
ulpenstocks. The texture of the granite here, however, from a 
mountaineer’s point of view, was admirable. It was thickly stud- 
ded with hard protruding crystals, giving perfect foothold, so that 
we managed to cross the chaos and descend its abrupt terminal 
slope to the valley beneath Pic Nethou without a bruise or a 
scratch. By one o’clock we were basking and steaming in full 
sunshine, and soon after two we reached the granite cache along- 
side the torrent, and shouldering our baggage, bade farewell to 
our leafy wigwam and the pastures of Malibierne. The image of 
that lonely mountain basin, lying fresh and verdant in its girdle of 
snowy peaks, will linger long in our memories. We have begun 
to yearn after it already. Its image seems to grow and brighten 
on our mind’s eye and it may be if we ever come to carry out the 
plans we have already traced in outline for a second pilgrimage to 
these delectable mountains, we shall find the real Malibierne 
valley far less solemn and beautiful than the valley that now 
haunts our memory. 

An event, almost entitled to rank as historical in the annals of 
Venasque, had taken place there in our absence. Another party 
of strangers—the third for that year including our own—had 
crossed the mountains from Luchon, and put up at Antonio’s 
posada. Curiously enough, as Crooke remarked, this last party 
turned out to be a scientific one, like our own. It was made up 
of three French engineers, with their staff of mules and porters, 
and its object was a new survey of the long since projected rail- 
way line from Luchon to Venasque. Sooner or later, no doubt, 
this line, which it is proposed to carry through the Central 
Pyrenees by a mile-and-a-half long tunnel under the Port de la 
Glére, will become an accomplished fact, and the familiar civilising 
influences will begin to make themselves felt along the forsaken 
valley of the Essera. Conservative Venasque will take to spinning 
more or less rapidly “down the ringing grooves of change ”—gangs 
of specially-conducted Britons, southward bound for the Spanish 
cities, may find it a convenient place for a break in the journey— 
a flashy Hotel of Great Britain, or of the Universe, will rise up 
there, perhaps, on the site of Antonio’s sombre old seventeenth 
century posada, and troops of famished coupon-holders thronging 
its portals will clamour for the insular beef-steaks and pale ale. 
We saw the probable effect of the railway at a glance, and found 
it hard to share the beaming satisfaction of Antonio as he met us 
on his threshold to tell the news. I am afraid we almost scowled 
on the engineering Frenchmen when we came down to dinner to 
find them established in the dining-room talking and laughing 
and tra-la-la-ing in a way to effectually banish the air of cloistral 
calm native to the posada. We had been accustomed to sit after 
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dinner at the open window of this dining-room to enjoy the half 
sacred silence of the gloaming—a silence only broken by such 
drowsy sounds as the plash of the water falling from its conduit 
into the trough in the courtyard below, or the steady crunch from 
the shed where one of Antonio’s hard-worked mules stood thank- 
fully devouring its supper of coarse hay. But all that was a 
thing of the past for us now. These loud Frenchmen, deaf and 
blind, most probably, to the sweet vesper influences so precious 
to men of fine sensibilities, had installed their dinner table 
precisely in the place of meditation we had been wont to occupy 
as we watched the sunset flush spreading over the arid mountain 
slope just visible beyond the town roofs, and we were loath to 
make even so small a sacrifice as this for the sake of the projected 
Chemin de Fer des Pyrenées Centrales and the civilisation of 
Upper Aragon. 

The resolution in Antonio’s posada, however, did not affect us 
very deeply after all, for our stay in Venasque was fast drawing to 
a close. We had thought of working our way back to Luchon, 
eastward through Catalonia, by way of Castaneza, Viella, and Las 
Bordes, a route reputed full of interest for the botanist ; but for 
many reasons we abandoned that design, and decided to return 
via the Port d’Oo. A reconnaissance in the direction of Castaneza, 
past the mountain hamlet of Cerlé, and half way up the striking 
cone of Pic Gallinero convinced us that the track to Viella would 
be a scorching and a rugged one. Antonio, too, when consulted 
as to the accommodation to be had in Catalonia, became eloquently 
defamatory towards both the inns and the natives of that pro- 
vince. The inns, criticised from the lofty stand-point of the keeper 
of the best posada in Venasque, were beneath contempt, the 
Catalan dialect was a barbarous one, and as for the people them- 
selves, they were notorious Carlists and revolutionaries. Los 
Catalanes son malos hombres ; pero son mucho mas religiosos 
que nosotros: * The Catalans are a bad lot ; but they’re far more 
religious than we are ”—these were the precise terms in which 
Antonio, with a manifest effort to be strictly just, summed up the 
character of his neighbours, and pronounced a naive divorce of 
religion and morals. It was neither the rudeness of the Catalans 
or their mule tracks, however, that induced us to give up the 
eastern route to Luchon, but the want of time and the strong at- 
traction of the western route by the Port d’Oo. Our ignominious 
failure to strike the port from the Val d’Espingo a week before 
still rankled in our minds, and we were anxious to cross it from 
the Spanish side, and see exactly how and where we had swerved 
from the right track. So we decided to take the western route 
and a Spanish guide, if one could be found, and the start was 
fixed for the morning of the 23rd July. 

Of all towns of its size in the Pyrenees, Venasque is probably 
the most destitute in guides and souvenirs, for the place is visited 
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by few climbers and far fewer tourists. Still Antonio thought that 
before forty-eight hours were past he might be able to lay his hand 
on a man who knew the Port d’Oo, and if we wanted pretty sou- 
venirs why he would take us to the shop, the unique shop of 
Venasque, where a reasonable man might supply all his wants. 
Before crossing the Pyrenees we had had vague notions that we 
might lay in as souvenirs somewhere on the Spanish side a stock 
of photographs or an armoury of authentic Peninsular navajas, 
or poniards. But we gave up all such dreams, of course, the mo- 
ment we set eyes on Venasque, and were hardly disappointed 
when we visited its only shop to find that we could get nothing 
there more curious or characteristic than three silk handkerchiefs 
and four packs of the quaint Spanish playing cards. The town 
and district, in fact, produce nothing beyond the barest means of 
subsistence for men and mules, the few articles of luxury con- 
sumed there coming from Barbastro, the nearest railway station, 
two days’ march to the south. If we asked Antonio whence he 
drew his supplies of chocolate, or wine, or garbanzos, or sugar 
almonds, or any such commodity entitled to rank as a luxury in 
Venasque, the invariable reply was : De Barbastro, en el llano— 
“From Barbastro, in the plain.” There was such a grand oriental 
largeness in this favourite phrase of Antonio’s, usually delivered 
with a slight inflation of tone and a suave wave of the hand in 
the direction of the fruitful plain, that we soon fell into the trick 
of affecting intense curiosity as to the source of all the dining- 
room appointments for the purpose of drawing out the invariable 
De Barbastro, en el llano.” 

The evening of our last day in Venasque had come, and we were 
seated after dinner in the dining-room of the posada, when 
Antonio, ushering in a thick-set desperado, smilingly presented 
him to us as Francisco, the only available man in the district 
competent to lead us over the Port d’Oo. Francisco’s aspect on 
the whole was expressive rather of power than benevolence ; and a 
brief study of his points, as he stood at the foot of the table gazing 
at. the candles with a dreamy, vinous smile convinced us that he 
might be more safely used as a model for a foreground figure in 
some landscape after the manner of Salvator Rosa, than as a guide 
for a solitary traveller over lonely mountain tracks. There was a 
dash of the North American Indian and the Afghan hill-man, we 
thought, about the expression of his aquiline and copper-coloured 
features ; round his head was coiled a crimson handkerchief, which 
he kept nervously winding and unwinding to relieve his fits of 
embarrassment in the presence of civilised strangers; and his 
waist was girt with a crimson sash, where we looked instinctively, 
but in vain, for the glint of a lurking poniard, the lethal weapon 
de rigueur with stage bandits. At first we refused to have any- 
thing to do with this picturesque savage, not so much because he 
might probably beguile us into an ambush of brother bandits up 
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among the fastnesses of the Val-d’Astos, as because he was 
obviously three-quarters drunk just now, and we had no security 
that he might not be much farther gone in the same direction in 
the morning. But Antonio pleaded eloquently for his country- 
man. “It’s Sunday, you know,” he remarked in reference to 
Francisco’s half maudlin state, “he’ll be quite steady to-morrow, 
and he’s as good as a mule to carry weight.” Touching his 
mountaineering powers, Antonio had no doubt Francisco could 
speak for himself, sowe turned to that child of nature and opened 
the cross-examination by inquiring whether he was a Frenchman. 
This was meant as an ironical compliment to the few words of 
very broken French Francisco had already contributed to the 
conversation, but only had the effect of rousing all the slumbering 
Spaniard in his breast. Oh, no! he was no Frenchman, he burst 
out in a tone of withering scorn, and though he had crossed the 
Port d’Oo he thought as little of the French mountains as of the 
French people. Everyone knew that the big peaks were all on 
the Spanish side, and he could take us up the Nethou, the biggest 
of them all, and carry the baggage for the whole party of five as 
well, if we cared to try it to-morrow. In the end we made a 
conditional agreement with Francisco. We would give him nine 
pesetas and his food to take us over the Port d’Oo, past the 
difficult cheminée, and into sight at least of Lac Saousat, if he 
turned up quite sober at the posada by half-past five next 
morning. 
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CuHaPrer I, 


THE matter had been gradually getting worse and worse and 
was fast becoming really desperate. Hardly anyone came now 
to buy his stationery or drapery from poor Tamblyn, but went 
to the house of the new and detested rival on the opposite side 
of the street. 

It seemed to him a real shame “ that upstarts should be allowed 
by the Vestry or the Government, or whoever it was, to set up 
opposition establishments, and precious nearly drive parties to 
bankruptcy and ruin (which are nowadays by no means the 
same) who had been paying their rates and taxes honestly for 
years and years.” This pathetic lament was thus movingly 
expressed to a gentleman of a very “horsey” appearance, with 
whom Tamblyn was drinking a little hot spirits and water one 
evening in his parlour. Like many of the same profession, the 
horsey gentlemen had seen better days. At present his face was 
blotched and his nose very reddened from the effects of the many 
doses of firewater he had taken since he was carried about in long 
clothes. His eyes were very much sunk, and, when they could 
be seen at all, restless and uneasy. His hands and whole 
body were as fidgety as his eyes, for he rarely sat still for a 
moment. When he wished for a sip of his spirits, the glass was 
not taken up in the slow, measured manner common with most: 
men, and especially heavy drinkers, but with a nervous, rapid 
snatch that though inexplicable to many people who happened 
to notice it, was caused by a dislike to let the tremulousness of 
his hand be seen. His clothes were very old, shabby-genteel, 
shabbied twice over, but in all his degradation he wore a horse- 
shoe pin in his necktie, had his whiskers cut in true sporting 
fashion, and his upper lip shaved. He had been a kind of 
trainer, and sometimes a jockey as well, at Newmarket ; but on 
account of a few successes that were considered so marvellous as 
to excite great admiration, he was asked by the Jockey Club to 
retire from the Heath. He did it with regret, for he was on the 
point of feathering a little nest he had been for some time build- 
ing for his declining years. As he was now thrown out of definite 
employment he found the acquaintance of the draper of some 
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value, for during the long weary stories the latter told him on the 
evenings they passed together in this fashion a great quantity of 
gin-and-hollands could be consumed, which of course, was so 
much money saved from the public-house on which he conferred his 
patronage. But the friendship was not all “ cakes and ale,” or 
in this case “ tobacco and gin,” for the stories poor Tamblyn used 
to narrate were very wearisome indeed, and what was worse he 
required to be humoured and sympathised with in them all. As 
the story stopped, the gentleman of the horse got quite virtuously 
enraged at what he declared to be the wickedness of the present 
Government in allowing anything so infamous to be worked on 
a man who had hitherto been such a staunch supporter of it in 
both sunshine and shade. The proprietor of the drapery establish- 
ment we have already stated to be Mr. Tamblyn; his “ horsey ” 
ucquaintance was named Enson. 

The latter was now getting a little drunk, which generally 
sharpened his wits a good deal, and raised him out of the maudlin 
state he was at all other times lost in. In a few minutes he 
said 

“Why don’t you outbid him in advertisin’, Mr. Tamblyn, since 
you says as that was the means by which he first put yer down ?” 

* I tried it,” answered Tamblyn, “ I tried it. When he first came 
here and set up opposite my door, I thought he was a fool to try 
to compete with me, as I had had the custom of the place for 
thirty years, but somehow he succeeded. He put almanacks and 
small scent bottles inte every parcel that left his shop, and, though 
he charged for them well, the customers liked it, and went over to 
him more and more. I thought at first they’d see through the 
sham, and would come back to me, who, even when I had the 
monopoly of the trade, gave them good value for their money ; 
but the British public is dull, Mr. Enson, and at last as they kept 
on going to him, I determined to give better almanacks and scent 
bottles than he did.” 

“Well?” said Enson. 

“He found it out,” said Tamblyn, who then paused to take a 
drink. 

“ But what harm did that do?” remarked Enson, in the mean- 
time. 

“ He wrote to the Bayswater Blower,” went on Tamblyn, “ to 
say ‘he trusted and hoped the nobility and aristocracy of Bays- 
water would not be tempted to leave and desert his stationery and 
drapery establishments for the shops of contemptible rivals who. 
now attempted to withdraw from him the generous patronage 
so cordially bestowed on him since he first opened in this highly 
cultured and refined neighbourhood by imitating the methods by 
which he first won his way to fame.’” 

“And he wrote that letter, Mr. Tamblyn ?” said Enson, really 
astonished at the brilliancy of the language. 
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“I believe he did,” said Tamblyn, “though I shouldn’t have 
thought he was so clever.” 

“No more would I,” replied Enson. ‘ He seems to be a clever 
fellow, though he’s such acad as to behave so dishonourably to 
you. Dishonourable conduct I have always abhorred, and generally 
found it led to no good. Still, Mr. Tamblyn, ’'m your friend, and 
you shall beat him yet. Listenhere. Mrs. Tamblyn, though she’s 
never condescended to speak to the likes of me, is as fashionable 
and ladylike a looking woman as you could wish to see.” 

This remark unintentionally implied that in refusing to know Mr. 
Enson, Mrs. Tamblyn was an exception to all other fashionable 
and well-bred ladies, which could not, we think, have been what he 
intended to remark, as it is probable he could measure his own 
height much more accurately than to suppose such a thing. 

But without digressing upon this point, we may remark, before 
going on, that poor Tamblyn blushed considerably at the compli- 
ment paid to his pretty little wife. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Enson, “that bein’ so, without any 
doubt at all,if you, Mr. Tamblyn, were to take a house for her in 
Mayfair, furnish it with the best of chairs, tables, spoons, forks, 
pianers; get her servants, carriages and horses—the horses | 
could get you cheap myself from a boss as did business with me 
at Newmarket till—but no matter till when. Well, after horses, 
come carriages, but I mentioned them before. So, Mr. Tamblyn, 
I think that’s all except a little money to keep the affair goin’ for 
a year or two. Well, when she sets up there as a booty from New 
York with plenty of money, the aristocracy of England receives 
her; she gets introduced to them and ‘gets on in Society,’ as 
they say. Then, having got a large circle of acquaintances in 
said Society, she discovers that excellent stationery and drapery 
can be got at Tamblyn’s, in Eastbourne Grove, Bayswater, and 
forthwith recommends it to the elite she’s comes to know, with a 
recommendation that they should get their dresses, ribbons and 
note paper and envelopes there. The elite, without finding out 
who she is, do so, and presently—Mr. Tamblyn—say, after six or 
eight months-—is patronised by the aristocracy of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, perhaps even by the Queen, and all got for 
about fifteen hundred pounds.” 

“Very nice dream in its way,” said Tamblyn; “take it to a 
magazine and write at the end, when me and my wife are made 
rich, ‘ If they didn’t live happy that you and I may.’ ” 

“ And you won’t do it,” said Enson, in a rage, or slight vexation 
at any rate, that what he considered quite an unparalleled idea to 
success for Tamblyn, and a reasonable chance of making a good 
percentage for himself if all went well, was going to be refused. 

** Certainly not,” answered Tamblyn ; “it would be found out, and 
besides it is impossible.” 

* Why?” asked Enson. 
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“ Because—because such a thing was never done before ; you 
must be a fool, Enson, to think of such a thing,” said old Tamblyn. 

Decided as his words undoubtedly were in themselves, the quick, 
hurried manner in which they were said, and the fidgety shake 
of the arms and shoulders that accompanied their delivery, implied, 
as clearly as the words themselves denied it, that he was yielding 
reluctantly to the idea. It would serve no good purpose to con- 
tinue the conversation between these two gentlemen any further, 
but before the hour of midnight, Mr. Enson had got Tamblyn to 
acknowledge his conversion, to believe in the feasibility of the 
enterprise and the small chances there were of its failing through 
the perspicuity of the fashionable world. 

Tamblyn, little as he could spare the very heavy expense in the 
bad state of his business, made up his mind he would even put a 
bill of sale on his shop and goods, in order to try Enson’s glorious 
idea. It had been difficult to convert him, and harder still 
to get him to admit he was converted, even after he had been 
reluctantly convinced Enson’s plan was feasible, yet having 
confessed himself vanquished he became full of the subject, and 
would have kept his visitor many hours after the time he did, but 
for the appearance and intervention of Mrs. Tamblyn. 

Just as Enson was slipping out of the door, Tamblyn whispered 
to him that he would speak to his wife on the matter, and call 
und see him at his lodgings next day. Enson slipped away in the 


darkness, and the door was shut, leaving Tamblyn to wean over 
his wife into consenting to be a party in the scheme if he could. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT so charming a residence as Epsom House, Belgrave 
Square, should have been but a short time unlet, was a matter of 
wonder to no one. Lady Newmarket, who had furnished it so 
charmingly two years ago, had retired in the middle of last season 
to her mother’s house in the country, as she said, for change of 
air. But as scarcely any of the horses her ladyship “was quite 
certain would have won in a canter,” during the spring and 
summer of last year, had realised her expectations, it was sus- 
pected even by those who did not pretend to know everybody’s 
reasons for doing things, that there were more serious induce- 
ments than that of benefiting her health to cause her hasty 
withdrawal from town. Those who made any show of taking the 
house were assured by the house-agent that Lady Newmarket 
would let it at a very small rental, if she were promptly paid in 
advance. All this was not much to do with my story, but is by 
the way. 

As already stated, few were much surprised when they heard 
the house was once more to be occupied, by another young widow. 
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As it was already furnished in the best style, very few changes or 
additions were necessary. The plate had, however, been removed 
probably to the house of Lady Newmarket’s mother, or some 
relation in London, an uncle very likely—so a new service had to 
be got by the incomer. 

Presently she arrived, no one knew where from, in a cab piled 
with luggage, and at once the hundred eyes (of fifty people) 
weie eagerly looking out from behind curtains and blinds to see 
what sort of person she was, and what she looked like. She was 
such as if you supposed her to be a lady, you would have 
thought her to be a little vulgar, but if you heard she was not, 
you would have assured your friends she was quite a lady, and 
that no one could tell her from one, that is supposing you are 
given to colouring your speech with the average amount of 
exaggeration. 

For a week or so everyone was asking where she came from, 
and who she was, and as these questions were generally asked at 
dinner in the presence of the servants, the latter got interested 
in the subject as well as their masters and mistresses. 

At last after a week, when at the Duchess of Epping’s table, 
greater surprise than ever was manifested as to who the new visitor 
really could be, the butler who had had a conversation with the 
coachman at Epsom House, could contain himself no longer from 
communicating the intelligence, and heedless of the risk he ran 
of being told he must not join in the conversation when attending 
at table, commenced to inform. Great was the interest taken 
in his narrative, and much was he questioned into details, which 
greatly surprised the poor fellow, who had been suppressed with 
quiet and freezing politeness, on the one other occasion in the 
whole of his life he had volunteered information at the dinner 
table he was attending. 

“The lady,” he said, “came from America—from Sanfransca, he 
had been told by the coachman” (always the most loquacious 
person in the servants’ hall). 

Maps of the Western World were procured, but as no place 
could be found bearing such a name, it was suggested, and at once 
accepted as undeniable, that San Francisco was the place meant. 

“Er ’usband had been drowned at sea,” continued the butler, 
“during a storm, when he’d jumped overboard to save his and ’er 
little child, and after a twelvemonth she found her home in 
California so lonely without husband or child, that she had come 
to Europe, hoping to better her spirits by the change, The 
coachman was happy to say the new surroundings had succeeded 
in taking the load of sadness off his poor mistress’s mind; and 
though she was rather lonely, knowin’ no one in London, or indeed 
any part of Europe at all, she was getting her spirits back again.” 

This narrative, told with a fidelity rare in story tellers, who 
have the ear of their audience, moved everyone, except the cynics 
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{one or two are in every household) very much, but one of the 
latter, a boy of fourteen back from school, said it was “all chaff, 
a make-up story told to get people to call on her.” 

But the sympathetic and benevolent were in the majority, so 
the youth’s utterances were suppressed, the Duchess herself 
announcing with the firmness and resolution of a weak mind, 
when the occasional fit to do an independent action—in spite of all 
opposition—stirs it, “ that. she, would cal! upon her at once.” As no 
one, except the boy aforesaid (her little nephew), remonstrated, 
she felt as if she would not do it after all. Indeed, it was partly 
said to challenge opposition, and to show she had strength of will 
if she wished to exert it. Fortunately, however, a discussion 
afterwards arose in the drawing-room as to whether “we really 
ought to call on her or not,” and the Duchess, feeling it was 
incumbent on her to champion the cause she had espoused at 
dinner, spoke so much in favour of doing so, that next morning 
she felt she must visit the young American without fail, and at 
once. She had intended to go in her carriage, although the 
houses were but three doors off, for the sake of the little more 
effect it would produce than if she went on foot, but as her coach- 
man told her one of the horses was a little unwell, she walked 
the six or seven yards that separated the two hall doors, and 
having rung the bell, began to mount the steps. She had hardly 
got to the top when the door was opened by a lady. The latter 
was a rather small but not a slight little woman. Were it not for 
the general exaggeration of the term, one might say she was slightly 
stout, but to readers of to-day this would not suggest her real 
appearance. Nowadays a man or woman is very slight or very fat, 
there is no middle term that I am aware of to express the perfect 
medium between the two; or in this category the lady at the 
door would have been placed. Her eyes were bright, cheerful, 
and very intelligent, perhaps too much so, as they made many 
people, among whom was the Duchess, feel at a discount when 
in her presence. 

“Ts Mrs. Brémer Thomas at home ?” she enquired. 

* Oh yes, I am Mrs. Brémer Thomas,” said the door-opener, 
“won't you come in ?” 

The poor Duchess felt very uncomfortable at these last four 
words. She had intended only to leave a card in the first in- 
stance. Had she brought her carriage, the footman would have 
given the card at the hall door without more ado, but as it was 
she could not refuse to go in, or it would look as if her call was a 
mere rudeness or a joke. She thought, of course, it was not the 
right thing for Mrs. Thomas to answer her own hall door and to 
speak as familiarly as she did, but as the power of fascination she 
possessed and which took everyone by storm had also caught the 
Duchess, the latter forgave her the fault, attributing it to her not 
being used to some little finesse of the English nation that 
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foreigners do not practice. She went in, of course, and in a few 
minutes grew to like her hostess immensely, and it would have 
been strange had it been otherwise, for her conversation was so 
clever and amusing that it always gained her friends. And 
her way of speaking was so bright and in this way so character- 
istic of herself that it made her, more than any other point in 
her character, a very fascinating woman. Tea was ordered after 
the first few minutes, and the Duchess was kindly pressed 
into taking a cup. During the indulgence in this harmless 
luxury, that is to ladies in their drawing-rooms what brandies 
and sodas are to gentlemen in their clubs, a medium for earnest 
and generally confidential conversation, Mrs. Bromer Thomas re- 
told the Duchess the story she had heard from her own butler the 
day previously. She told of the grief she felt as her husband 
drifted behind the stern of the ship, and became lost to view in 
the darkness of the night, and then of her awful suspense while a 
boat was trying to find him and pick him up, but failed to do so 
on account of the storm that was raging and the absence of the 
moon and stars—of the loneliness of her villa home in California 
after the disaster, and her determination eventually to come to 
England, friendless and unknown as she knew she would be 
there. She said she thanked the Duchess for being so kind as to 
come and see her, as she felt so lonely, and she said in a year or 
two she hoped to be able to make up her mind and return to her 
home in the West. But she did not say she was the wife of a 
half silly nor half bankrupt shopkeeper in another part of London; 
that her whole story was a sham and an imposition cribbed 
from some tale she had read and slightly adapted to circum- 
stances. She did not tell that two nights ago she had slept in 
Bayswater instead of on the Atlantic Ocean, or that she had 
never been out of Middlesex in her life. And why should she? 

She was an impostor it is true, and was deceiving a generous 
and sympathetic woman with a fabrication, but she was doing her 
no actual harm; she had called unasked —but not uninvited—for 
the story told to the Duchess’s butler was told at her order by a 
servant well paid to keep the deception secret and help to make 
‘it a success for Mrs. Thomas, or shall we say Mrs. Tamblyn ? 

It might be a little wrong; she had felt it was not the right 
thing to do before to-day, but it was necessary if attention were to 
be paid to the first law of nature. She therefore resigned herself 
to carrying it through to the end, whatever that might be, but she 
shuddered as she thought of what the finale might be. 

The story finished and sympathies expressed, the two ladies felt 
they were firm friends from this out, and the poor Duchess men- 
tally vowed she would do the very utmost of her ability to give 
her protégé a start in society. She now felt glad of what she 
thought was the accident of the lady of the house opening her 
own hall door, as it had shown her what a nice though sad little 
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woman lived inside, and the circumstances made their introduction 
more simple and childlike. 

They afterwards spoke of politics, of the weather, and of America. 
The latter subject Mrs. Tamblyn—or, as she is now in aristocratic 
circles, I will call her by her new name, Mrs. Thomas—hedged as 
much as possible, all her information of the States being derived 
from a guide book and Bret Harte’s stories, which she felt might 
not be very reliable, and so considered it safe not to say more 
than she could help, and that that little ought not be too de- 
finitely expressed. 

Poor little woman, intelligent as she was she had not yet learnt 
that such a course of action would bring her under suspicion if it 
were noticed, much more than if she was bold about it and ws in- 
correct in many of her statements, for no one is expected to be 
unfailingly accurate on any subject. 

However, nothing noteworthy happened on this occasion, and 
the Duchess left, delighted with her new acquaintance, and 
loving her already almost as if she were her daughter, which she 
could have been, of course, in point of age. 

As the door closed she saw the Duchess go down the steps 
that led into the street, and from her window watched the pleased 
smile on her face that showed she had been not only successful 
in her mission but had warmed the old woman’s heart con- 
siderably towards herself. 

“ How firm,” she felt, “such a friendship as this might have 
been had she been anything real and not a mere sham. But 
it could not be helped; she must act her part, however repulsive 
it might be at times, or however much she felt inclined to 
acknowledge her hypocrisy and ask forgiveness.” 


CuapTer III. 


Two days later Mrs. Thomas returned the Duchess’s: visit just 
as the latter was receiving a call from a young gentleman of 
artistic proclivities, who had been in turn an artist, a dramatist, 
a poet, and a novelist. He had been more or less successful in 
each line of art, but suffered from having gone from one to 
another, and was in this way but one of a large class of clever 
young fellows who, like the proverbial rolling-stone, though they 
work hard gain little. 

In the few years he had devoted to each art he had, according 
to his own account, at least, come to know almost every well- 
known person connected with it. Whether he actually did or 
not I am unable to say, but it is fair to suppose he knew 
a good number, and occasionally added to the list if a story he 
wished to tell required to have some particular celebrity as its 
hero to be interesting or worth telling. It is, moreover, of but 
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little consequence whether he knew all of whom he spoke of or 
not, for by using their names he made his conversation at all 
times entertaining, and sometimes, when you could believe all 
he said, interesting as well. 

Though undoubtedly gifted with brains, the line that is said to 
separate the sublime from the ridiculous seemed to run exactly 
through the middle of all his productions, so that a critic was 
almost always forced to admit that, although there were points of 
merit in each, there was such a straining to be original and to 
outdo on his own ground someone else, that they were failures. 
Indeed, a straining to be original was the rock he split on, for he 
would be original in everything, or, at least, sufficiently ori- 
ginal that very few would be able to see from whence his style 
was borrowed. In painting he was esthetic, till it began to be 
too much a subject for ridicule. In poetry, like the famous Bun- 
thorne he somewhat resembled, he was fleshly. Even in his 
religion he would be original, the old forms of Christianity were 
too prosy or too imaginary to suit him, so he looked out for one 
more to his taste and selected positivism. Here was a belief 
in which there would be none of the dull services he had to attend 
to at school, nor the Druid-like legends of a God who created 
all things and lived beyond the stars, happy with those mortals 
who obeyed injunctions that were handed down to them from 
generation to generation, and who kept in unhappiness those 
who disobeyed them. 

Here was a religion so thoroughly fresh and unconventional 
that its sole belief was to disbelieve, and sole ceremony to call all 
other creeds superstitions and legends, unworthy of such clear and 
unprejudiced intellects as the positivists. He flattered himself 
he was unprejudiced, forgetting he had been prejudiced all his 
life against everything that had borne the test of time, except 
when it belonged to an eccentric school or were discovered by 
himself. The treatises he read convinced his innocent heart of 
the truth of the creed that could scarcely have been understood 
when he espoused it as a mere boy. “ Because,” argued one of 
his favourite authors on the subject, “the earth, sun, and stars 
were once an immense cloud pervading all space, because many 
people have never heard of God (as if they existed He would have 
seen they did) because He does not constantly appear in the streets 
of our large towns to exhort everyone to adore him, therefore 
he does not exist.” With such unrefutable arguments as these to 
back up his beliefs, he was now going through life; with some 
people passing as a genius, with others as a clever but much mis- 
taken young fellow, with others as an extraordinary young fellow, 
and with all as one not very comprehensible. He was liked, 
however, by everyone, for he was as pleasant in conversation as he 
was good-natured and kind. His weaknesses and little follies 
were put up with for the sake of his better qualities, and he was 
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a welcome visitor everywhere. Both he and Mrs. Thomas, as soon 
as they were introduced, seemed to take to one another at once. 
He felt there was more in her than in the stereotyped ladies he 
had been in the habit of meeting in drawing-rooms, and he got 
her to talk. His favourite subject being his own writings, he 
would have had her opinion about all of them, but especially on 
his novel, The Modern Sweetheart, of which he was very proud, 
but that she had unfortunately not read any of his works, so 
he thought America would be a good subject. He was thinking 
of writing a novel about his cousins in the West, and some 
hints might be gathered; besides, it would be civil to say 
something about it. He accordingly began : 

“Do you know, Mrs. Thomas, I have often thought of writing a 
novel about your country. I think it would be a capital subject. 
What class of society would you recommend me to write 
about ?” 

“Oh! the office seekers and the millionaires, though I went so 
little into society that I scarcely know what are the principal 
foibles of people in the Eastern states, which are, of course, the 
principal ones. The Mormons, in California, would, I fancy, be a 
very good subject also.” 

“ But the Mormons don’t live in California, do they ?” 

“Oh, yes, or at least a little to the west of it,” answered Mrs. 
Thomas, feeling she was a little unsafe and might commit herself 
shortly, if she had not done so already. 

“ But the west would be the sea, or the islands in it ; you can’t 
mean you have treated these unfortunate people so badly as to 
relegate them into the ocean ?” 

Mrs. Thomas laughed ; there was a cynicism in his tone and a 
latent smile under his eyes that made her feel very uneasy, She 
had forgotten where Salt Lake City was, and no effort she made 
could recall the name of the state it was in; and as a suspicion 
flashed across her mind that she was being led into a trap, she 
determined to cut the whole thing, and so replied : “ Oh, of course 
the west is the ocean; I meant the east, but I quite forget where 
they live ; I always had an abhorrence of them, and their name is 
associated in my mind with my poor husband’s death. The 
passengers in the ship that we were in when he got drowned 
were almost all Mormons. Let us talk of something else; you 
have been in Paris? I hear the pictures in the Louvre are ex- 
cellent.” 

Thus did this clever little lady evade an attack that in another 
sentence would have stranded her. The artist-poet-journalist- 
novelist could say no more, and, although he generally saw 
pretty deep into female affectation, was unable to make up his 
mind as to Mrs. Thomas’ reasons for breaking off the conver- 
sation, so after hastily replying and saying a few words about 
the Tuilieries, Grand Opera, and the Louvre, he joined in 
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conversation with some people next him, and until she left, a few 
minutes later, Mrs. Thomas heard of him no more. 

The Duchess introduced her to two ladies, and another conversa- 
tion was started that does not interest us sufficiently to repeat. 
The two ladies came with their brother, a youth of about “ sixteen 
summers and as many winters,” as poor Artemus Ward would have 
said. His face had no characteristics, it showed neither cleverness 
nor manliness ; he was a very feeble creature, a kind of puppy’s 
head mounted on a body; tall and slight—very tall and very 
slight. He was dressed with great care, but spoke at times very 
foolishly indeed. He made a point of attending every first night 
at the theatres, and prided himself upon being an authority upon 
all matters theatrical. 

He considered himself moreover a competent critic, and was a 
favourite butt of Mr. George Davantage, the poet-novelist, ete., of 
whom consequently he lived in great dread. The quick eye of 
Mrs. Thomas saw that if he were flattered as she knew he would 
like to be flattered, he would make an excellent Boswell to 
sound her praises everywhere, and so was as courteous to him 
as did not prevent her from improving her acquaintance with 
his sisters. But I dally too long. As the room was now filling 
with fresh visitors, she rose to go, and hoped, as she wished good- 
bye to her new acquaintances, they would come and see her at 
Epsom House. To each there was an attraction. Daventage 
was asked to come and see a veritable Turner landscape. The 
embryo dramatic critic and his sisters were also asked, the first to 
see some theatrical portraits, the latter some Venetian shawls and 
old lace, of which articles Mrs. Thomas had learned from their 
conversation that they were very fond of. 

Then she left, and, as soon as she was gone, was voted charming 
by everyone. 

Daventage said, with characteristic honesty, in expressing his 
opinions, she was one of the nicest women he had ever known, 
though (with a slight laugh) he must say she was a little vulgar. 

“Ah! that was due to the way you reminded her of her 
husband,” said the Duchess ; “ she seemed greatly pained at it.” 

“Yes, perhaps it was,” said Davantage, feeling quite generous 
at conceding a point. “I daresay I did upset her a little, but 
somehow I suspect that story of her’s is not quite right. It’s a 
little bit too theatrical to be exact in all its bearings.” 

* Ah! don’t say that,” said the Duchess, “it seems ill natured 
when you know her so slightly, and she’s so kind and nice.” 

** Yes, Lady Epping, it is; she’s charming I must admit. I 
propose we all go and call on her?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the young Boswell’s sisters. 

“1 think I shall go to-morrow,” said Davantage. “I have been 
asked to attend a dress rehearsal of at the day after 
to-morrow; the next day is Sunday, so I think 1 must go to- 
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morrow. Ah! pardon me, Miss Jones, let me put your cup on the 
tea tray ; I didn’t notice you had finished, and now, my dear Lady 
Epping, I must say good-bye. I fear I have been boring you all 
for a long time ;” and he left. 

Perhaps for the first time in fashionable society two people were 
praised consecutiv ely as they left the room—all the ladies remark- 
ing that Daventage was very nice. 


CHAPTER LV, 


AsovT a fortnight after the above, Mrs. Thomas determined to 
give a dinner party. She had got to know several people by this 
time, and had now lost all her former anxiety lest she should be 
discovered. In a visit she made late one night to her husband, she 
gave a full account of her doings to him and Enson that satisfied 
them both. But so far the scheme had not been a great success. 
The Duchess, however, had ordered a court dress there, which 
astonished both the draper and her own friends about equally— 
the one with joy at the great catch he had made, the latter with 
fear that her mind was deranged. 

By the counsel of Enson the dress was got from Worth and sold 
to the Duchess fifteen pounds below the cost. This made the 
Duchess a walking advertisement for Tamblyn, even more 
powerful by her superior position than was his wife with her 
superior brains. And there were evident prospects that next year 
a dozen court dresses would be got from him. The advertisement 
in the window, “By special appointment to the Duchess of 
Epping,” was doing Jones opposite a great deal of harm, but this 
time he could make no retaliation. The Duchess’s dress was 
exposed for a whole day in Tamblyn’s window, by which device 
two or three ball dresses (I forget which) were ordered for the 
débuts of Mrs. Henry’s daughtefs. Mr. Henry was a butcher of 
means, and was a man of importance in his own circle, but 
as neither he nor any member of his family ever assumed the airs 
of people in other stations of live, we respect them too much to say 
anything against them, as in our belief such people are models 
for all humanity to imitate. 

The dresses they ordered were just such as they thought 
became their station in life, and all the offers of T amblyn to make 
them rivals of Mayfair were resisted. 

For Mrs. Thomas’s dinner party a large amount of chocolate- 
coloured cashmere was hung in folds round the room and over the 
ceiling, with little lustres of three candles each where the folds 
met. The effect was that of a magnificent tent, such as the Per- 
sians of old might have had, and the appearance, when in the even- 
ing the candles were lighted, and the little eval looking-glasses 
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behind reflected their light, so as to prevent any dark shadow 
from lurking in any part of the room, was brilliantly effective. 

When the guests arrived they could not, of course, fail to notice 
the decoration, and Davantage, who by this time had made such 
way in her regards as to be one of the visitors, drew everyone’s 
attention to it, and congratulated Mrs. Thomas before the whole 
table on having designed so novel and charming a decoration. 
She blushed, of course, at being brought so much into notice, 
and by being paid such fulsome compliments by a young man 
only a few years her senior, so after looking round at each of the 
guests, and giving a general smile to them all, as much as to 
say, “ how can I prevent this insuppressible from paying me these 
unasked-for attentions and compliments,” she thanked him, with 
a little laugh, for his admiration of the hangings, and said they 
were only a little cashmere she got from a favourite draper of her’s 
in Bayswater, and in the course of the evening found an opportu- 
nity to say his name was Tamblyn, and that he kept the cheapest 
and best shop in London. 

The dinner party was a capital success, for in an incredibly 
short time Mrs. Thomas had made a way for herself in Vanity 
Fair. Daventage had introduced some literary and artistic 
friends to her; and some half-dozen of them were present 
to-night, so that, with some music played by composers, a recitation, 
and a good deal of brilliant conversation, it could hardly have 
been that anyone was much bored. 

It was clear, though, that unless something was done for the 
ladies all by themselves, nasty—and, let me add, untrue—thing: 
might be said about a little woman who, in spite of the hypocrisy 
she was obliged to carry on and which gnawed into her conscience 
sadly, was good and pure. She guessed this, and therefore pre- 
pared to give an entertainment such as her own sex would like. 
There were, of course, ladies at the dinner party, for they must 
have made up, I should think, about half the whole company. 
But a dinner party is, by its very nature, an entertainment for 
gentlemen, just as a ball is, by its very nature, an entertainment 
for ladies. For, though the two sexes take part in both, the ladies 
do not feel that they play so important a part at a dinner as at a 
ball, especially when the dinner has several wits and humourists, 
and other celebrities of the male sex, present, and they very natu- 
rally prefer the latter, where the “ poetry of motion” we hear so 
much about nowadays, and which is about the only kind of poetry 
ladies care much to cultivate, is in demand, and is figured at such 
a good price in the market. 

But let it be stated quickly that we do not wish to imply that 
ladies alone like what shows off their own particular accomplish- 
ments ; men suffer from the same little vanity. For demonstration 
take a miscellaneous party of people. At it there may be any 
selection of types—a musician, an artist, a poet, an officer in the 
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army, one in the navy, a lawyer, and so forth. The musician will, 
if he sees an opportunity, make some remarks upon music, and 
is not so happy during any part of the evening as at this time. 
The artist, if he can, will speak on his own pet school of art or 
the painters he admires, and show, just as the musician showed, 
the superiority of Auber to Caraffa and Offenbach to Sullivan, 
that Turner was incomparably a greater genius than Claude, and 
Leech better than “ Phiz.” The lawyer then will cite a “ deuced 
clever thing” he said in court last week, and the ridicule he 
threw on the other side by it, and if he can he will not stop here, 
but will tell about lots of legal cases that interested him. The 
poet will compare Victor Hugo and Tennyson, or Swinburne and 
Robert Browning. The army man will discuss the merits of 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts; and the representa- 
tive of the navy will speak on the prodigious power of modern 
ships and the strength of the British fleet. And each will watch 
for an hour or more, scarcely interested in what is going on, 
except to find an opportunity of turning the conversation on to 
his favourite topic. In fact, these six gentlemen will listen to 
five conversations that do not interest them in the least in the 
anticipation that they in turn will be asked about their own pro- 
fession, and will be an oracle before all the others, if only for 
a few minutes. This was the same long ago as now. Addison 
mentions how irritated Will Honeycomb used to be when his 
friends seemed uninterested about the society gossip of that day, 
or pooh-poohed such conversation as being idle and unworthy 
the consideration of men. 

And so Mrs. Thomas prepared for her ball, 

Her luck in avoiding detection up to this had made her careless 
about it now. She thought it could hardly happen, sometimes 
that it was quite impossible as she had now gone through almost 
every ordeal that could betray her secret, and saw no reason why 
she could not do so again. She therefore felt no anxiety on the 
issue of her next and biggest entertainment. How foolish we are 
in this respect. Because with great precautions we once or twice 
succeed, we are often arrogant enough to think we can do so again 
without the very means that alone caused our luck. Rather 
should we double our precautions after the first attack is over, for 
though we may have repulsed the enemy, a suspicion of one of our 
weakest places of defence may have been discovered, and in the 
second or third sally through our neglect it. may be besieged 
heavily and we ourselves vanquished. Our poor little heroine 
could not be expected to know everything, and on the whole it 
was quite natural she should begin to think after a few months 
that her secret was safe, and could not be drawn from 
her. So quite forgetting how much more necessary it would be 
to guard herself carefully when under the scrutiny and criticism 
of a multitude of her own sex, she issued one day all her 
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invitations, happy in the anticipation, instead of nervous at the 
result, of giving a ball. 

It should be said—though, we dislike to let the reader look 
behind the curtain—that the third time Davantage had heard her 
praise Tamblyn’s shop he felt a little surprised, and once afterwards 
said as a joke, that he believed she was paid by Tamblyn to 
advertise his shop as she praised it so much. The Duchess 
rebuked him, “ saying it was ill-natured to take away her charac- 
ter,” which, though not exactly what Davantage had done was 
understood to mean that his remark should not have heen 
made. He laughed hilariously at the scolding the Duchess gave 
him and then said, “ Of course he only spoke in fun,” but added 
how funny it would be after all if it were so.” The Duchess again 
expostulated, and after another laugh he dropped the subject 
seeing that even as a joke, professedly imaginary, she did not like 
it. Now, although no one fora moment believed this, or supposed 
there was the slightest likelihood of its being true, people 
were in a sense prepared, if they got a hint from another source 
on the same point, to gossip about it, and even to wonder “ if 
such a thing were possible ? ” 

It will be perceived that by this chance saying Mrs. Thomas 
was already beginning to walk upon thin ice, and what with a 
husband urging her to work his interests more vigourously as the 
customers were not coming so numerously as he thought they 


ought, and herself getting a little careless of how she advanced on 
her course, there was a palpable danger of acrash occurring. Let 
us see whether it did, or whether Mrs. Thomas succeeded in the 
next move she intended to make, and then, after permanently 
raising her home to a state of affluence by procuring a large 
number of wealthy customers for it, retired back from “ S.W.” to 
her old “ W.” and lived happily ever more. 


CHAPTER V. 


“What we most hope for 
Might nail us; 
What we most abhor 
Might save us,” 


THE ball was coming off in a few days’ time. 

All had been going well, except that Tamblyn would press his 
wife to get the Duchess to buy another dress he had had made by 
a girl he thought it worth while, as his custom was slightly im- 
proving, to employ in his shop. He wished, he said, to recoup 
himself for the fifteen pounds he had lost by the court dress he 
sold her. But Mrs. Thomas could not of course do this. It was 
all very well to recommend the shop in a general way, but to try 
and force articles in it on certain people was a differcnt thing. 
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The Duchess might justly resent it as impertinence, which would be 
a very serious thing for Mrs. Thomas, as it might create a coldness 
between her and the woman that she still depended on a good deal 
for acquaintances. She therefore thought the best thing to do 
was not to reply to his letters, and he would not dare to call 
on her and thus passively resist his impossible demands; for 
to explain such a thing to him so as he might see for himself 
how absurd it was, would be quite hopeless. She understood 
by this time the ways and customs of the people she was with, 
and knew how they thought, which is a great matter to those 
who want to get on with the people they live with. She 
felt herself equal to talk with the best ladies in England—and 
why shouldn’t she, since for weeks and weeks they had thought 
so too, and that but for her being already married she would 
be able to get a husband more equal in brain power to herself 
than the one she had? Nor can she be accused of wickedness or 
infidelity. Tamblyn, good little man as he was in his way, was 
almost silly. He had married merely to have someone to 
console him, and to “sympathise with him,” as he called it. And 
as his wife refused to demean herself so much as to pet and condole 
with him about every fiddle-faddle he fancied grieved him, he 
cared but little for her, and lived principally in the society of 
Enson the blackleg. She was, however, very kind to him and 
even liked him more than she pretended she did. She had deter- 
mined moreover, to make him something more of a man than he 
was at present, and therefore when we say she felt she could marry 
any young man she cared for, it was merely a thought logically 
deducted from the many soft things that had been said to her 
and the many hearts she felt she had wounded by her necessarily 
frigid replies. 

Her husband was trying her patience sorely, and was making 
her quite unhappy about this dress she could not possibly dispose 
of for him. In a letter she got from him one day he urged her 
again and in much the same words as in his letter of the day before 
to get it off his hands, saying his funds were becoming short, that 
she had not been much of a success, and would soon have to wind 
up her affairs and return to him in Bayswater. She knew her 
fashionable life was fated to be short-lived, and she was scarcely 
sorry to end a deception that, though still a suecess, troubled her 
conscience incessantly—still, she sighed as she thought of leaving 
so many kind friends for ever. If she had been the wife of 
Daventage and lived in this circle all her life, she would, perhaps, 
have been very happy. She was a lady, too, by birth—her father 
having been a major in a line regiment—but was too poor to 
support a family. Two generations back her family were landed 
proprietors, and had held broad acres for many, many years, but 
when Mrs. Thomas’ father was a boy, the old, old story of closing 
mortgagees and family desolation had swept it away. 
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The day of the ball came round at last and all the preparations 
were nearly ready by the early morning. By hard work they were 
pulled into shape by midday. It was an anxious time for Mrs. 
Thomas. It was her first ball: her father had never been rich 
enough to send her to any in her girlhood, which indeed had been 
a joyless one. Her natural gift of tact, which is born in some 
people, had always pulled her through, and she felt it would do so 
now, but she was not without some misgivings all the same. At last 
she had to dress, and ordering her maid up she began her toilette. 
When it was finished she was beautiful indeed. Her ball dress was of 
pure white satin. Her hair—a dark shade of brown—was tastefully 
arranged, in what manner we are not skilful enough to describe ; 
but it bore a slight wreath of lily of the valley. Her bouquet 
was of no special design, or any particular description—white and 
red flowers looked charming in her hand, beside her dress. 

She awaited in her room the arrival of her guests. As she sat 
down the clock struck half-past eight. They would be here in an 
hour, or even half-an-hour. How awful! She counted the minutes. 
At a quarter to nine she was brought a letter from her husband; 
she was too agitated to read it, for she was losing courage at the 
last moment, and so placed it on the chimney-piece. 

Nine o’clock—no one yet. If they don’t come, she said, but 
laughed at the thought immediately. A quarter-past nine— 
no one. Half-past nine, no one still; though the musicians are 
come and are practising the music she herself had_ selected. 
Adolphe Adam’s “ Valse de Griselle,” a charming melody from the 
opera of that name. A quadrille from melodies in Auber’s 
magnificent “ Masaniello.” The “ Beautiful Danube Valses,” by 
Strauss. The “Venus Reigen Valse,” by Gungl. The “Galop 
des Masques,” by Adolphe Adam. The waltz and galop of the 
“ Pirates of Penzance.” Offenbach’s “ Grand Duchess Quadrille,” 
and a valse by Caraffa. We venture to suggest it would rival 
many of the wretched programmes one sees at so many balls, 

Ten o’clock—no one. 

“Eleven, and a knock at last. Thank, thank God!” 

It was Davantage. He was pale and excited, a condition he 
never allowed himself to be in. 

His cynical smile was gone. He asked to see Mrs. Thomas, 
and when they met she felt by his look something had 
happened. 

Asking the servant to leave them to themselves, he said, “I 
thought it best to come and tell you myself, Mrs. Thomas. I am 
so sorry for you, but it is better you should know it and at once. 
The Duchess of Epping got this letter this evening and imme- 
diately sent a servant round with it to everyone coming to your 
ball. Read it.” 

Pale, excited and tremulous with agitation, she took the letter. 
It was in her husband’s handwriting. It ran thus :— 
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“My DEAR WIFE,—Why don’t you get the silly old Duchess of 
Epping to buy the dress I have written to you so often about? I 
want to recoup that fifteen pounds I lost on the other one I sold 
her. Be sure and answer this. A month hence you must leave 
Epsom House and return here, I can afford to keep it up no 
longer. I thought when I wrote last I could do it longer, but a 
month hence you must be here. The sham, too, we are trying 
to work on the aristocracy is not a success. By careful calculation 
fifty is the extreme number of extra customers we have got by 
it,and you don’t praise our shop as much as you might, so it must 
come to an end. 


“ Affec. yours, 
“ Jos. TAMBYLN.” 


She clutched the letter in agony. The pain and shame of the 
disclosure was too much for her, but she rushed quickly to the 
mantelpiece and tore open the letter her maid had brought her 
some hours before. It ran :— 

“Mr. Tamblyn respectfully presents his compliments to the 
Duchess of Epping and begs to send his account for thirty pounds, 
for court dress supplied to order.” 

He had enclosed the two letters, evidently written at the same 
time, in the wrong envelopes. She nearly fell, but Davantage 
supported her. “I know it all,” he said, “ and sympathise with 
you as much as I pity you: you must go back to your husband at 
once. Leave all here and let him come and fetch them. You 
played your hand cleverly, but failed through the fault of another. 
It is all over now. They will never speak to you again, but let 
us not forget one another. We have had many pleasant chats 
together, and got to know one another very well.” The scene was 
getting too much for her, and as she tried to stop it a tear fell on 
her cheek. He saw it and urged her to hold upheart. She looked 
gratefully at him, and then her tears fell fast. 

He leaned over and kissed her forehead. 

In a moment she recovered herself. ‘“ How dare you,” she said, 
“T thought you meant to be kind to me in my trouble, and you 
use the occasion to insult me and to try and ruin me too, I dare- 
say. Ifthat is what you want, you are more unkind than the 
rest, and must leave this house at once.” 

“No, Mrs. Thomas,” he answered. “Forgive me; nothing was 
further from my purpose than what you say, except what you have 
hinted at. I was wrong, and I apologise for it, sincerely, I 
meant nothing, but you have affected me more this evening than 
is usual with me. Before I say more will you forgive me ?” 

“ Yes, if you are really sincere ?” she replied. 

“T am, upon my honour.” 

She wiped her eyes, and with a little laugh broken through her 
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tears, which showed as much as they did the extent to which she 
too was moved by the situation asked him to shake hands and 
make up. He grasped her hand more firmly than anyone who 
knew him as the mere cynic he was when in a drawing-room, 
could have believed. It showed he was really a fine fellow, in 
spite of the affectations and dilettante ways he clothed himself 
in, in ordinary life. He felt there were tears in his eyes too, but 
he managed to keep them back by the strength of the shame 
he felt at being so much upset by a little scene like this; 
as he had fancied he could appear unmoved anywhere. 

As he shook her hand he said, “ Mrs. Thomas, let us at all 
events remain friends. I will call on you if you will allow me, at 
your husband’s house.” 

She nodded “ Yes,” and wishing her good-bye, he left. 

*‘ Good-bye,” she answered, and thought, as he left the room, 
*“T little knew it was in him I should find such a staunch friend.” 


The Tamblyns’ bubble idea for making their fortune was now 
burst. “It was all up the spout,” Mr. Enson said. Poor Mrs. 
Thomas, or Tamblyn—for as she returned that night to Eastbourne 
Grove she may now suitably go back to her own name—was the 
butt of all her friends, and felt humiliated down to the ground. 
Enson left town in despair, and went no one knew whither, some 
said to Australia, others to be an emergency man, or an organiser 
of the Land League in Ireland, then just started. Either post he 
would have accepted if sufficiently remunerative. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tamblyn broken in spirit, forsaken, and, as I said 
before, a butt for all their friends to laugh at, were waiting as 
calmly as they could for the bankruptcy they foresaw coming upon 
them in a few months. But as stated in the verse at the head of 
this chapter, which we think it prudent to state was communicated 
to us by a philosophical coster, “ What we most wish for might 
nail us, what we most abhor might save us.” Inelegant as it 
undoubtedly is in several points, in this case, at least, it proved 
itself true. The Society papers got hold of the story and kept it 
going for some weeks. Their readers in turn took it up, and soon 
all London was talking and laughing over it. Photographers 
wished to publish Mrs. Tamblyn’s portrait, and offered wonderful 
prices for the privilege. Reporters endeavoured by every trick to 
‘interview ” Tamblyn himself. Two succeeded after much trouble, 
for the old gentleman was not very anxious to advertise any 
further. 

For the fun of the thing London went, after the first intelli- 
gence of the story was published, to Tamblyn’s shop in the hope 
of seeing the now famous Mrs. Tamblyn. 

But without success. 

What they thought to be their failure was however their luck. 
Had Mrs. Tamblyn not been found out, £50 a year might be 
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made by her influence in the West End, but that influence would 
cost £2,000 a year to keep going, so the deficit of £1,950 would 
have shown a distinct loss worth considering. As it now turned 
out they were the best known drapers and stationers in London. 
And the strangest part of this very strange story, is that London 
conferred its patronage on the now famous house of “Tamblyn” 
permanently, and his rival, seeing that in the height of his glory 
he was struck down, left the district and set up in a place where 
he was really wanted. Davantage continued, as a friend, to visit 
them constantly and boasted he would not give up Mrs. Tamblyn 
vice Mrs. Brémer Thomas for anyone. Many did not like this, 
but Davantage was totally indifferent. Tamblyn is older now 
than when the above events came off (as of cowrse everybody 
will believe they really did). 

Davantage continues an honoured and an honourable friend in 
the family. If Tamblyn dies, as he may, for he is an old man, 
though jolly by the success his later years have brought him, 
how would matters lice? We confess we do not know, but dare 
to hazard a guess that Mrs. Tamblyn would be asked once more 
to change her name, and become Mrs. Davantage. 

But this is a matter of the future, and does not concern itself 
with “The Bayswater Barnum.” 


JULIAN MOORE, 











SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON: 
Christie’s. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PassinG out of St. James’ Street we enter that old-fashioned 
street, King Street, which leads into St. James’ Square. There 
are strange associations floating in the air about us, for this 
rather grimed waste of brick wall is “ Willis’s Rooms,” familiar 
enough; but it is not so well known that. here was held the old 
“ Almacks” balls, instituted a full century ago as gambling and 
dancing rooms. There is a pleasant old-fashioned flavour in the 
term “The Rooms,” and we have “ the Rooms” still at Bath, and at 
York. These are of a pleasing rococco pattern, rich and florid, 
and the design is of the good old spacious and lofty school, now 
extinct. Who does not feel this impression of grandeur and state 
as he walks up one of these noble salles? ‘ Willis’s Rooms” are 
the sole survival of such things in London. Only a few years ago 
we had the Hanover Square rooms of the same kind which have 
been converted into a club. The rooms in King Street are en- 
riched with that florid old stucco, so free and Raphaelesque as 
to excite the despair of moderns, but it has been coloured to 
suit the tastes of the day with execrable feeling. Few could 
account for the origin of the name “ Almacks.” Almack was 
originally MacCall, a Scot, who came to “ Town” and thought his 
name somewhat provincial. The change, however, seems to have 
been a worse mistake. Close to it is the St. James’ Theatre, built 
by Braham, and where, till the hour of her death, his daughter, 
Lady Waldegrave, had her box. This pretty house has since been 
enlarged after the modern fashion and a balcony added, and the 
observer may note that the portion of the auditorium nearest the 
stage with the panelling of the boxes belongs to the old theatre. 
The gaudy style of decoration now in fashion is certainly pre- 
judicial to dramatic effect, and dims the brilliancy of the stage 
and the scenery—the supreme effort being reached in the new 
‘Princes Theatre,” which is all unrelieved gilding from top to 
bottom. 
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Almost facing Willis’s Rooms stands a little modest, not to say 
shabby, entrance. On its doorposts are generally found a couple 
of catalogues, setting out that a few days hence Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood will sell by auction china or pictures, or vertu 
generally, or wine, as the case may be; and that these objects 
will be “ on view” for a couple of days previously. Here in these 
dark, uninviting-looking premises some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth of sales are transacted annually, and one glorious 
year it was said that half-a-million had been thus transferred, 
while the lucky firm made an enormous sum. These Eldorado 
estimates, however, must be accepted with the usual “ grain.” 

Within them is a grave and yet imposing style of decoration, 
oak panellings, a handsome flight of stairs, with a rather opulent- 
looking office, and a private chamber in which “ clients” consult 
with the firm. It must be said that here is a great school for 
noting how “ trivialities” of life, or at best, what are mere toys 
and ornaments, are magnified into the most serious business. 
Children of a larger—of the very largest—growth abound here. 

The founder of this celebrated firm, Mr. James Christie, was born 
in 1730, and died in Pall Mall in the vear 1803. It is likely he 
was of Scotch parentage, and his pushing and successful opera- 
tions were early marked by success, and were confined to great 
sales of estates. A glance at the old newspapers of his time will 
show how extensive were his operations in that description of 
market. He also sold “effects” by auction at private houses. 
Mr. Nightingale, who is well known for his taste, and who has 
collected much curious information as to the sales and prices of 
rare china in a charming privately printed volume, tells us that 
the first notice to be met with of Mr. Christie is in the 
Public Advertiser of July, 1763, when he “submitted to pub- 
lie competition the effects of a house in St. James’ Square.” 
At that time the rooms of the auctioneer were in one of the 
wings of the present War Office in Pall Mall. As Gains- 
borough’s studio was then in Schomburg Hotse—one wing of 
which has been rather barbarously pulled down—it was likely 
that an acquaintance or friendship should have arisen between 
Mr. Christie and the painter, and the result was a portrait, which 
was hung in the rooms until 1846. One of the firm informed 
Mr. Nightingale that at the end of the last century there 
was a regular “ private view” day—a sort of fashionable lounge, 
where people went to see each other and gossip over the pic- 
tures and china. Sometimes even night receptions were held, and 
the rooms lit up, and persons of quality attended in such large 
numbers that an official from the opera, familiar with the appear- 
ance of the great, was stationed at the door to see that no impro- 
perly qualified person entered. At all periods this “ mania” of the 
fashionable world for attending china sales prevailed, and at a sale 
of Derby and Chelsea porcelain in 1783, Mr. Nightingale tells us, 
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were found Dr. Johnson, the Duchess of Portland, Lady Bute, Lady 
Essex, and many other noble persons. There can be little doubt 
but that Goldsmith in The Good-Natured Man was thinking of 
“ Christie’s” when he describes Mrs. Croaker entering as full of 
spirits, and announcing that she had just come from the auction 
wherein was the Deaf Dowager “ as usual bidding against herself.” 
In 1778 we find the firm styled Christie and Ansell, and selling at 
‘their great room, the Royal Academy, Pall Mall,” which it 
seems was next Cumberland House. 

The original Christie, founder of our English Hotel Drouot, 
was a friend of the great Lord Chestertield, and was well 
known to Mr. John Taylor of the Sun newspaper, a lively, w itty 
man who gives him this remarkable character. ‘He was one,” 
he says, “of the most respectable characters I ever knew. Be- 
sides being possessed of an excellent understanding, which would 
probably have enabled him to make a distinguished figure in any 
walk of life, I should venture to say that he was peculiarly fitted 
for the profession which he adopted. There was something 
interesting and persuasive, as well as thoroughly agreeable, in his 
manner. He was very animated, and, it may be justly said, 
eloquent, in his recommendation of any article that he announced 
from his ‘ Rostrum,’ as well as in occasional effusions of genuine 
humour. He was courteous, friendly, and hospitable in private 
life, and was held in great esteem by his numerous friends, among 
whom there were many of high rank. 

* It was reported, and I believe truly, that he lost considerable 
property by his confidence in Mr. Chace Price, a gentleman well 
known in the upper circles of his time, and more admired for his 
wit and humour than for the strictness of his moral principles. 
It was understood that Mr. Christie’s loss by this gentleman 
amounted to about five thousand pounds; and this event afforded 
an additional proof of the generous feelings of Mr. Garrick, who, 
hearing of the loss and of the high character of Mr. Christie, 
though but little acquainted with him, with great delicacy offered 
to accommodate him with the full amount of his loss, if his con- 
sequent situation rendered such assistance necessary or expedient. 
Whether Mr. Christie had occasion to avail himself of this liberal 
offer, I know not.” 

Mr. Taylor heard a curious story connected with this celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield, which is more creditable to the good nature of 
that nobleman than to his knowledge of society, or of his grand 
rule noblesse oblige. He condescended, it seems, to act on one 
occasion, as a sort of decoy at one of the sales, though he carried 
out his function in his usual e legant and decorous way. 

“As a proof of the estimation in which Mr. Christie’s character 
was held, particularly by the great Earl of Chesterfield, I relate 
the following fact, which was told to me by my late esteemed friend, 
Sir Francis Bourgeois. ‘Mr. Christie had a particularly valu able 
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collection of pictures to dispose of, most of which were of very 
high reputation abroad. Anxious that this collection should be 
distinguished from those of less celebrity, he waited upon the 
Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had the honour of being known. 
It happened that the earl had seen many of the pictures in ques- 
tion during his travels. Mr. Christie told his lordship how anxious 
he was that these pictures should excite the attention which they 
deserved, and he requested that his lordship would condescend to 
look .:t them. His lordship promised to attend the public view, and 
gave Mr. Christie leave to announce his intention among his 
friend», or wherever he thought proper, and in order to give éclat 
to the occasion he promised to come in state. On the day ap- 
pointed, therefore, the room was crowded in the expectation of 
seeing this venerable and celebrated nobleman, who arrived in a 
coach and six, with numerous attendants. The company gave 
way and afforded a convenient space for his lordship. He was 
attended by Mr. Christie, who took the liberty of directing his 
lordship’s attention to some pictures, and requested to be favoured 
with his opinion of the chief productions in the room. The earl, 
who came merely to serve Mr. Christie, spoke in high terms of 
several of the pictures which he had seen on his travels, and also 
of others pointed out to him by Mr. Christie, as if they were 
equally recollected by him. The auditors pressed as near as respect 
for his lordship would permit them, in order to hear and circulate 
his opinions. After remaining in the room till the purpose of his 
visit was fully accomplished, to the gratification of the company, 
his lordship, gracefully bowing, retired in the same state, accom- 
panied to his carriage by Mr. Christie; and the result was, that 
the additional reputation which the collection acquired by his 
lordship’s condescension in supporting this ingenious expedient, 
enabled Mr. Christie to sell it to the best advantage.’ 

“ Of the present Mr. Christie, who inherits the profession and dis- 
position of his father, it is proper that I should speak with reserve, 
lest I should offend his delicacy by what his diffidence might con- 
sider as unmerited panegyric ; nor is it necessary, as he has obliged 
the world with some publications which not only demonstrate his 
learning, judgment and deep research, but which are marked by 
unaffected piety. Indeed, I heard that he was educated for the 
Church.” 

A story is told by Angelo of this Mr. Christie, which, in itself, 
unimportant, illustrates curiously the social relations of the day. 
It always recurs when one passes the great house in Berkeley 
Square, now occupied by Lord Rosebery. 

“The late Marquis of Lansdowne, a nobleman of most con- 
descending demeanour, was easy of access. Mr. Christie, the 
auctioneer, blending the manners of a gentleman with the habits 
of his public duty, had been employed by this nobleman. One 
morning, his lordship called cu Mr. Christie, whilst he was giving 
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directions to his clerk, who was correcting a catalogue for a sale of 
pictures. of the old masters, which were nearly arranged.on the 
walls.of his sale room. This visit occurred on the day previous to 
making the collection public ; hence, none were present but the 
porters und the clerks. 

“After chatting upon the merits of certain pictures with Mr. 
Christie, whom his lordship knew to be a connoisseur, and, on the 
moment of his departure, his lordship said, ‘I expect a few friends 
to dine with me to-morrow, and should like you to meet them— 
May I expect the pleasure of seeing you?’ Mr. Christie 
respectfully bowed assent. 

“The time appointed, on the next day, drawing near, Mr. 
Christie, taking his chapeau-bras, stepped into a hackney-coach, 
and was driven to the iron gates in Berkeley Square, where, alight- 
ing, he discharged the coachman, and being admitted by the porter, 
walked up the turn of the road to the entrance of the mansion. 
His lordship and several of the guests were at the drawing-room 
window. 

** Mr. Christie was announced, and was courteously received, when 
his. lordship observed—‘ Why, Mr. Christie, did you dismiss your 
coach outside the gate?’ ‘ Because, my lord Marquis, I did not 
think it quite decorous to bring a hackney-coaci into your 
grounds.’ 

* Having thus answered the question, his lordship, turning to the 
noblemen and gentlemen present, observed, ‘My friend, Mr. 
Christie, brings tomy recollection a somewhat similar circum- 
stance which happened in this house in my father’s time. He had 
invited a gentleman, who drove up in a hackney-coach, when a 
certain rich. nabob- observed—* What, my lord, do you permit 
hacks to enter your gates?” to which my father replied—“ Yes, 
sir, I do; and if I did not I should be deprived of the society of 
many. a visitor whom greater men than myself might feel proud 
to shake by the hand.” So, Mr. Christie, should you again honour 
me with your company, pray drive up to the portico.” 

It is not unnatural that men who have been engaged all their 
lives in dealing with literary and artistic matters should have 
themselves contracted kindred tastes. One of the Sothebys wrote 
some works, which were published by his father, and the second 
Christie, who died in 1831, was a sound antiquarian, and the 
author of an ingenious work on the origin of chess. He was’ also 
the friend of many men of note—Sir Joseph Banks, and others. 
A short time before his death he wrote, “ When I look round and 
reflect how many whom I have loved and respected have been 
called away, and that I am yet spared, I feel thankful that there 
are yet about me those to whose support my industry is needful.” 
He lived at one time in the prettily named Paradise Row, Chelsea. 

Mr. Christie had once nearly succeeded in carrying out a very 
important international sale. Everyone knows of the magnificent 
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English noblemen in 1792. But it is not so well known that 
about. two years previously a negociation had been set on foot for 
selling the whole en bloc. 

“ The ostensible parties were Mr. Christie, on the one part, and 
on the other, Mr. Nathaniel Parker Forth, as agent to the Duke 
of Orleans. The sum stipulated was a hundred thousand guineas ; 
on the depositing of which sum in the Bank of England the 
pictures were to be forwarded forthwith. The money, it was pro- 
posed, should be raised by a subscription among the English 


nobility and amateurs ; each individual to advance what he might 


think fit, and to share accordingly. A morocco-coated volume was 
provided for the subscription list ; it contains a carefully drawn up 
catalogue of the paintings and a copy of the agreement. Ample 
space is left for the names of the subscribers ; but there only appear 
—the Prince of Wales, 700 guineas; the Duke of York, 5,000 
guineas; the Duke of Clarence, 5,000 guineas; all three in the 
handwriting of the Prince, afterwards George IV. There likewise 
is the original agreement between Mr. Christie and Mr. Forth.” 
In a catalogue of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson I find the 
following curious and significant fact. That well-known prince, 
or king of collectors, Mr. Dawsen Turner, possessed a quarto 
volume containing a vast number of signatures of chancellors of 
the exchequer .and of lords of the treasury from the year 1667 to 
1791. This, it seems, had been torn from public documents—a 
“memento,” says the auctioneers sadly, of the reckless destruc- 
tion of State-papers and exchequer documents which took place 
under official sanction. Many tons of valuable records were 
sold to Mr. Jay, fishmonger, at the rate of four pounds a ton. 
The auctioneers declare that * since then single leaves of these 
papers have been sold by them at from one to thirty guineas.” 
When speaking of auctioneering, one cannot forget one who, in 
his day, was a celebrity and a source of continued amusement, 
the famous George Robins, who flourished in Covent Garden. 
This word is highly appropriate, as he indulged to a ludicrous 
degree in fioriturt of the most extravagant sort when inviting 
attention to his. sales. The extraordinary puzzle is how a man 
to whom important and serious sales were entrusted should not 
have forfeited confidence and injured his business by such 
flights. His great opportunity was found when the famous Straw- 
berry Hill sale was entrusted to him. But, to the disappointment 
of all, he felt himself bound to moderate his Rostral transports, 
and addressed the public in comforting, calm and rational strains. 
The-catalogue of this sale, a handsome and entertaining quarto, 
lies before me now, in which Robins tells us that he is “ honoured 
by having been selected by the Earl of Waldegrave” to sell 
by public competition the valuable contents of his renowned 
Strawberry Hill, and “ it may be fearlessly proclaimed as the most 
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distinguished gem that has ever adorned the annals of auctions.” 
“Tt is definitely fixed for Monday, 25 day of April, 1842, and 
within—(z.e., in the catalogue)—will be found a repast for the lovers 
of literature and the Fine Arts, of which bygone days furnish no 
previous examples, and it would be in vain to contemplate it in 
time to come.” Then followed prefatory remarks and a really 
charming descriptive essay by Peter Cunningham, illustrated 
by engravings; but Robins introduced them by some remarks 
of his own: “the individual,” he said, “who has received 
instructions from the Right Honourable the Earl of Waldegrave.” 
A very amusing account could be given of this worthy professor 
of the hammer, who, in private life, seems to have had little of 
this theatrical or melodramatic element. This is shown by the 
warm letters to him of the elder Mathews, who seems to have 
consulted him on many occasions of difficulty. A favourite 
phrase of his in his advertisements was the praise of a mansion, 
‘‘ seated in a beautiful lawn, adorned by luxuriant cedars, planta- 
tions and shrubberies,” or “ a kitchen garden walled and clothed 
with the choicest fruit trees, stocked, cropped and planted.” 
Best of all was the news that on some estate, “There was a 
very gentlemanly villa,” a pleasant description, and effective. So, 
too, when offering a living for sale, he did not dwell on its 
attractiveness or value, as on his own personal recommendation : 
Mr. Robins “ has great pleasure in submitting this church prefer- 
ment to the attention of the public.” There is a delicate art in 
all this, a finesse beyond our present professors. 

Going often to “Christie” is a convenient way of acquiring 
artistic taste. There you see laid out for you all the very 
choicest, most celebrated, and most precious objects. These have 
been collected at an enormous cost of money and time; many 
things are “ uniques,” and the poor, infatuated owner, now at last 
obliged to denude himself of his treasures by pecuniary pressure 
or denuded more roughly still by the operation of death, has really 
in a measure collected for your benefit. In the history of infatua- 
tions, there is no madness like the head of a family being 
bitten by this Tarantula. To gratify his passion, he literally steals 
from his household, wasting in this miserable way every penny 
that he can get hold of. Worse it is when husband and 
wife each collect and fill their house with an ominous gathering 
of these precious things, “ picked up” at “ Christie’s” and else- 
where. Often are such a pair seen going through this function at 
the rooms, delighted at such little tokens of respect as they 
receive from the functionaries of the place, thus accepted as 
habitués, their solemn, anxious faces, as they go round, show- 
ing the awful responsibility that is on them. For years of 
thriftless waste and extravagance—rivalling that of the gambler 
or horse-racer—which has crippled their means and stinted their 
children, they have to point at some cabinets of the precious 
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crockery, with enormous trenchers, hung against the wall, pigs 
under tables, ete. They will get, they tell you, “ three times what 
they gave at Christie’s,” and invite you to admire their clever- 
ness, like a man who has made a successful Stock Exchange opera- 
tion. But somehow they get about three times less than what 
they have given. 

The great sensational sales of the last twenty years were those 
of John Allnutt and the Bicknell sale in the same year, 1863; 
the Dickens’ sale in 1870; the Gillett and Prince Napoleon in 
1872; the Wynn Ellis in 1876; Baron Grant in 1877; the 
Mendel in 1875; Levy Sale, 1876; Novar Sale, 1878; Napier, 
1877. These were all great and important events, and the “on 
view ” days were attended by all the fashionables, who poured in 
with their daughters, and squeezed and crowded to stare at some 
very ordinary picture. The firm had that air of calm dignity 
which betokened that serious work was at hand. A kind of phrensy 
seemed to have invaded the bidders at some of these scenes, which 
reached its height at that of the Dickens’ sale, when the prices, 
gratifying as they were, as evidence of interest in the departed 
novelist, were wholly out of keeping, even as a standard of affec- 
tion. There the pretty picture of Maclise—the girl at the 
fountain—an admirable portrait of Miss Hogarth, was sold to Mr. 
Forster for six or seven hundred pounds. Even the little “ odds 
and ends” of a household all brought extraordinary prices. An 
inferior picture or two, which the owner had purchased to oblige 
some unfortunate artist, fetched extraordinary prices. I remember 
the scene of excitement well—the room crowded with well-known 
littératewrs and the curious, while the executor, my late friend, 
Mr. John Forster, sat below the auctioneer, in the place of honour, 
and watched the whole. The dramatic moment was reached when 
the curious series of so-called apostle spoons—for the apostles 
were substituted the leading characters in “ Pickwick ”—were set 
up one by one and frantically contended for. I recall the triumph 
of poor Andrew Halliday as he showed us his prize, one of these 
spoons, for which I think he had paid eighteen or twenty guineas. 

In many of these sales, the Mendel and others, when the walls 
were covered with well-known pictures, which had been stars at 
the Academy thirty and forty years ago, one was struck with the 
inferiority of the performance—the stiffness and laboriousness— 
the thinness of colouring; above all, by the extraordinary degree 
to which the colours had faded. This will be noticed in many of 
the second class pictures purchased by the late Mr. Vernon, cer- 
tainly not worthy of a public gallery. It would be invidious to 
name these, and it is a matter of wonder that a man of such good 
taste should have been in possession of such works. But “the 
patron ” is often awkwardly situated—he is pressed, and flattered, 
and deluded, and sees particular glimpses of merit here and there. 
Among these sales, one must not pass over the very sensational 
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one,. when the Earl of Dudley carried off, after a hot competition, 
three Sévres vases, at the enormous price of ten thousand guineas. 
No doubt a round of hearty applause greeted his bidding as he 
was announced victor. This tribute it is the custom to lavish on 
many a poor deluded one, who has given far more than the thing 
is worth or than he can afford. It may be intended after all as a 
compliment to the auctioneers who have succeeded in extracting 
such handsome sums for their employers. Do such purchasers 
ever bring the value of their treasures to a practical test ? Lord 
Dudley. ior instance, enjoys the privilege of paying five hundred 
pounds annually for the privilege of looking at his three vases, 
while the buyers of pictures at two and three thousand pounds 
have to pay annuities in proportion. 

Another direction in which this furore expends itself is that of 
rare prints, in all their different “ states,” conditions of rarity, 
“margins,” ‘ proofs before letters,” “ open letters,” “ remarques,” 
and the rest. Now, it must be said that there is undoubted value 
in all these notes, marks, and degrees, and it is only the vulgar 
error of the superstitious and ignorant to dismiss them as “ fads ” 
and mockeries. I possess a coloured Bartolozzi full-length por- 
trait of Miss Farren, in a walking dress, carrying her muff, etc., and 
which seemed beautiful till lately, when I saw in these rooms a 
superb proof, brilliant and effective as a rich water-colour. In the 
same way, it is only when you put a proof beside an ordinary 
impression that the difference is seen. They are, in fact, different 
pictures—in the last the half-tints and lighter shadings have 
been worn away. But having made this allowance, no one can 
justify the enormous sums at which such difference is valued. 

Mr. Becker, an acute observer and a clever and original 
writer, has gone through the enormous gathering of old cata- 
logues preserved by the firm, and was naturally struck by the low 
prices obtained in the early days. For instance he tells us :— 

“ At great picture sales the biddings for important lots are 
mostly made by impassible commissioners, who buy the sensation 
lots for their clients at Manchester, Sheffield, or Birmingham, 
Leeds, Glasgow, or Liverpool, and the scene is wanting in variety 
and animation. A David Cox may bring its two thousand, or a 
Turner its seven thousand guineas, without producing any very 
particular excitement. 

“In 1767, two white Chelsea groups of the four quarters of the 
world went for a guinea, and twenty-six crimson and gold Chelsea 
plates, enamelled in birds, for two pounds six shillings; and in 
the following year, at the sale of the stock of Mr. Thomas Turner, 
chinaman, deceased, a white Chelsea group of Hercules and Om- 
phale sold for half-a-guinea, while a Chelsea figure of Apollo 
brought two pounds fourteen shillings, and four small statuettes 
realised only five shillings among them. In 1769, at the sale of 
the effects of a “person of distinction,” a Worcester tea equip- 
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age fetched but two pounds twelve shillings and sixpence, while a 
‘complete service of Chelsea porcelain’ was knocked down at 
twenty-five pounds fourteen shillings and sixpence; a dessert 
service of the same make for twenty-five pounds four shillings, 
the exact sum realised for a ‘Nankeen blue and white table 
service. Urns and vases of Sévres went for comparatively low 
sums—ten, fifteen, or eighteen guineas. In 1770 we find four 
Chelsea ‘ compoteers ’ fetched but twelve shillings ; and it would 
appear, from records of numerous auctions, that ‘ blue and white 
Nankeen’ was the china without which no gentleman’s table was 
complete, and that ‘ old Japan’ was held in considerable favour. 
In 1771 we find a large table service of Dresden going for fifty- 
nine pounds seventeen shillings, and the year is marked by china- 
maniacs as that in which the new produce of Chelsea and Derby 
was first submitted to public competition. The catalogue an- 
nounces for sale the ‘ last year’s produce (the first public sale) of 
the Chelsea and Derby “ porcelain” manufactories, and also a few 
select pieces of the rich Ultramarine and Blue Celeste which Mr.Dues- 
bury has with great labour brought to a state of perfection equal 
to the French.’ At this and subsequent sales of the same charac- 
ter, prices were realised which, although ridiculous when com- 
pared with those paid for the same articles to-day, yet appear 
high when compared with those of Sévres and Dresden, and still 
more so when it is considered how much bread, meat, and wine 
might have been got for the money in A.D. 1771. Small jars 
brought from ten to twelve guineas per set; statuettes from a 
guinea to thirty shillings per pair (among those figures frequently 
the ‘ Welch taylor with his wife riding on a goat’). Large jars 
fetched twenty-five guineas; a ‘complete tea and coffee equipage 
of the much-admired crimson ground, painted in natural flowers,’ 
thirty pounds; a Mazarine blue jar, eighteen pounds; a dessert 
service of blue celeste, enamelled with groups and festoons of 
flowers, sixty-five pounds; a crimson ditto, sixty-five pounds ; and 
a dinner service, fifty pounds. 

“Under the management of the second Christie—who possessed 
classical attainments, and wrote valuable works on Etruscan and 
Greek vases—the catalogues of the house assumed a descriptive 
and critical character, and the great vendor undertook the task of 
guiding the taste of purchasers. But even his seductive arts 
failed to bring pictures to anything approaching the prices of to- 
day; and it is curious to note that the works of English artists— 
with the exception of Sir Joshua—went at vile prices, compared 
with those commanded by the old masters, and that the highly- 
finished productions of the Dutch school realised considerable 
sums during the early part of this eminently practical and 
realistic century. 

“In the comet year, an Ostade brought three hundred guineas ; 
a Wouvermans four hundred, a Teniers two hundred, a Carl du 
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Jardin three hundred, and a Nicolo Poussin six hundred guineas. 
Wines, of choice quality, brought large sums. East India Madeira, 
‘ ofthe highest flavour and matchless quality, the property of a man 
of fashion from the East,’ was knocked down at figures ranging from 
seven pounds ten shillings to seven pounds eighteen shillings per 
dozen. In the beginning of the century, as now, a great deal de- 
pended upon the reputation of the collector. A lot of Morland’s 
best pictures fetched but little over eight hundred pounds; 
Edmund Burke’s pictures went for two thousand and eighteen 
pounds twelve shillings and sixpence; while the wines and 
‘fashionable plate’ of the Duke of Roxburgh, deceased, realised 
thirty-three thousand six hundred and forty-six pounds eight 
shillings—the greatest sale up to 1812. In 1816 came the sale of 
Mr. Henry Hope’s pictures for over fourteen thousand pounds ; 
and in 1821 a considerable number of the finest works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds sold for a little over fifteen thousand pounds. 
Two years later, however, a portrait of Nelly O’Brien, by Sir 
Joshua, was sold for only thirty pounds nine shillings, and a fine 
picture, by the same master, for two hundred and seventy-three 
pounds; while the ‘Grand Landscape,’ by Rubens, with a ‘ Rain- 
bow,’ which had been one of the greatest ornaments of the Balbi 
Palace at Genoa, was bought by Lord Oxford for two thousand six 
hundred pounds. David Garrick’s choice collection sold for the 
small sum of three thousand five hundred and four pounds thirteen 
shillings and sixpence, of which the famous four ‘ Election’ pic- 
tures, by Hogarth, brought sixteen hundred and fifiy guineas. 
Another noteworthy sale took place in 1823. Thirteen Italian 
pictures, of the highest class, ‘lately the property of Madame 
Murat, ex-queen of Naples, and brought to this country by a 
distinguished nobleman,’ sold well for that day: ‘A Holy Family,’ 
by Raffaelle, for five hundred and fourteen pounds ten shillings ; 
a Titian, ‘The Enamoured Physician,’ for seven hundred and 
thirty-five pounds; and an Annibale Carracci, ‘ Cupid Asleep,’ for 
nine hundred and forty-five pounds. In 1825 were sold the ‘ pic- 
tures and fine old Dresden china of the late Henry Fauntleroy,’ 
for a little over two thousand pounds; and, later on, ‘the Original 
Cup from Shakespeare’s Mulberry Tree, which was presented to 
David Garrick, by the mayor and corporation at the time of the 
Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon,’ was sold for one hundred and 
twenty-one guineas. In 1827 the silver and silver-gilt plate of 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, deceased, sold for twenty-two thousand 
four hundred and thirty-eight pounds ten shillings and eleven- 
pence; and the famous collection of Oriental and European 
weapons fetched nearly nine thousand pounds. In 1830 the 
‘ splendid and costly dress-sword, set with diamonds and coloured 
stones of great beauty, of Robert Coates, Esq. (Romeo Coates), 
which was worn by this amateur of the stage in his many benevo- 
lent essays on behalf of public and private charities,’ found its way 
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to Christie’s: In the following year, the chased plate, silver and 
silver-gilt, of Edward Ball Hughes, Esq. (Golden Ball of “more 
curricles’ fame), went for less than two thousand pounds; and 
the drawings and pictures of Sir Thomas Lawrence were sold for 
prices then deemed high. We next find Stothard’s ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrimage’ going for one hundred and fifty pounds ; and Bone’s 
exquisite collection of enamels, seventy-one in number, producing 
but two hundred and fifty-eight pounds six shillings—about one- 
fifteenth of the sum they would fetch to-day. At the sale of Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys’ pictures, in 1835, some high prices were realised ; 
an Adrian Van de Velde fetched nearly five hundred, a Wouver- 
mans nearly a thousand, and a Rembrandt over six hundred 
pounds; but a couple of Hobbimas were the lions of the collection. 
One of these, ‘A Landscape in the Dreuthe Country,’ sold for 
seven hundred and ninety-eight pounds, and ‘The Watermills’ 
for one thousand and eight pounds. English pictures were not 
yet appreciated. Gainsborough’s ‘ Broken Pitcher,’ a * Cleopatra’ 
by Guido, and a miscellaneous lot, only brought three hundred 
and eighty-four pounds fifteen shillings and sixpence. In 1836 
was sold, for fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pounds, the cele- 
brated Clifford collection of MS. State Papers. The Kynaston 
collection of rare Oriental, Sévres, and Dresden porcelain, pictures, 
and bronzes went for thirteen hundred pounds, and the remaining 
portion of Bone’s enamels for three hundred and twenty-four 
pounds. A year later, Etty’s ‘ Cleopatra embarking on the 
Cydnus’ produced but two hundred and ten guineas. 

“In the next decade we find that a sale of Bone’s enamels—he 
being dead—brought in one thousand five hundred and one pounds 
five shillings and sixpence, and many other things also greatly 
increased in value. The works of art belonging to Samuel Rogers 
brought over forty-two thousand pounds, and among these were 
several highly-priced English pictures. Leslie’s ‘Sancho and the 
Duchess’ sold for one thousand one hundred and twenty guineas ; 
Sir Joshua’s ‘Mob Cap’ for seven hundred and eighty, and the 
famous ‘Strawberry Girl,’ for two thousand one hundred guineas. 
In 1857 the magnificent contents of Alton Towers were sold by 
order of the executors of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, and realised 
forty-two thousand pounds—only two-thirds of the sum brought 
by the Bernal collection, sold two years before. Passing again 
from celebrities to notorieties, I may observe that the effects of 
Leopold Redpath, the forger, a great patron of art, were sold in 
May, 1857, by Christie, and brought over nine thousand pounds. 

“The great sales of recent times are remarkable as affording 
landmarks in the history of bric-d-brac. At a sale of the Straw- 
berry Hill collection, in 1842, which was not actually conducted 
by the Messrs. Christie, although they prepared the catalogue; at 
the Beckford sale, at. Fonthill, in 1845; and at the great sale of 
the late Duke of Buckingham’s effects, at Stowe, in 1848, the 
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prices for rare furniture and choice china were ridiculously low— 
probably not one-third of those ruling at present. At the Stowe 
sale, the pictures, china, and furniture of what was generally con- 
sidered the finest house in England, brought something under a 
hundred thousand pounds. It was indeed only at the great Bernal 
sale at Christie’s rooms, in 1855, that the value of artistic relics 
became apparent, and government agents competed with private 
collectors for painted platters and odds and ends of repoussé 
work.” 

In this connection, how interesting is it to turn into that other 
book-auction room, Puttick and Simpson’s, in Leicester Square, 
which has also seen many a noble sacrifice and execution. The 
rooms are nobly spacious, and have an air of dignity befitting the 
sort of hostelry where so many noble works have “ put up” and 
reposed, if only for a few nights. But the peculiar interest that 
attaches to this place arises from the fact of its having been the 
house of Sir Joshua Reynolds; a label over the door signifies the 
same. Apart from this association, one is impressed by the 
stately dignity and good architectural style of the mansion itself, 
which, one can well conceive, when fitted up and furnished, must 
have been well worthy of the accomplished painter. It does not 
seem larger than any of the modern medium-sized houses, yet 
from the just proportions and arrangement, there is an imposing 
air of state and space. The staircase particularly, with its short 
flights of stone steps, of an easy pente, looks absolutely spa- 
cious. The room where the sale takes place was, of course, the 
studio, and a noble one it must have been. 

It is often a treat to see the treasures of some rich and 
magnificent library displayed on the shelves and tables of these 
sale rooms—some library on which the owner has spent his life 
and fortune ; for no one can conceive the ceaseless cost and trouble 
that waits on the progress of the lavish or noble collector of rare 
books. It is a sight to see—as in the case of Lord Gosford’s 
collection—these magnificent folios and quartos reposing in stately 
solemnity, waiting their turn with comparative indifference, for 
they are only changing their old luxurious quarters for new or 
more luxurious—arrayed in their superb “jackets,” or bindings 
—the bindings are, as it is said, “half the battle.” A rare and 
splendid volume, that has cost hundreds or fiftys, must be suitably 
dressed—his coat must fit his quality. There are the magnificent 
arms done in florid style on the side, each suitably proportioned to 
the size. These displays add to the magnificence and value of the 
work, and in the case of old libraries, such as Grolier, and others, 
become “desirable” and fetch huge prices. In the Townley 
library many of the old noble folios were decorated on the side with 
silver medallions, embossed with the armorial bearings, mottos, 
etc. These, much tarnished and hattered, are now often to be 
seen on the stalls, while in the “ Book Boxes” at the doors, the 
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amateur often comes on the handsome and florid ducal coronet 
and arms that decorates the old calf of the Sunderland Library, 
and the artist will admire the bold, free and effective treatment 
which contrasts with the more elaborate and pretentious modern 
efforts. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the sums that your collector 
lavishes on this department of binding—for it is not enough to 
have a book well bound, but it must be artistically and elegantly 
done by one of the modern “ masters "—Riviére, Bedford, etc. 
As “half-binding” is intolerable— heartless,” as Lamb would 
say, sickening and unpleasant to the eye, we must have whole 
binding in calf, russia or morocco—and it may be conceived what 
a serious outlay is here involved. Some spend five hundred pounds 
a year, and more, in this department. To give a single instance 
of this terrible extravagance—an instance that “speaks volumes,” 
though a trifle in its way—I lately saw a thin little quarto 
pamphlet—one of Mr. Collier’s reprints of an old tract of some 
eight or ten leaves—which had to be eked out with blank pages 
to give it some substance, and the worth of which was one-and- 
sixpence. This, a well-known collector, lately deceased, had 
caused to be bound, and a pretty specimen it was, in its citron 
morocco jacket, set off with delicate gold and lettering, and for 
which the cost was, at the least, two guineas. The lot was sold, 
for the binding alone, for ten or twelve shillings! Beautiful, 
indeed, are the modern English bindings, and they seem to improve 
every year. Though the French are supposed to lead in this 
pretty art, they are, to a certain extent, inferior, though they sur- 
pass in elegance of design and delicate workmanship and finish. 
But there is the suggestion, that they are too delicate for use : 
they get frayed by friction with their fellows, and, while protect- 
ing the book within, seem themselves to require protection. Now, 
the English binding is of a firmer, more solid build, and seems to 
invite usage. 

The recent grand sales of the Sunderland, Hamilton, Beckford, 
and other libraries have enriched the market with a large number 
of noble, early printed volumes—stately tomes indeed—which our 
modern printers cannot approach, with all their efforts in the 
direction of Editions of Luxury, and the like. It is extra- 
ordinary that in England we should be able to count up no more 
than three or four really fine printers of the first rank. A fine 
specimen of Caxton’s work is beautiful to look at, with its cream 
or ivory-toned paper, its black, beautiful shaped, quaint type. 
Wynkyn de Worde who came later offers poor effect with his 
inferior paper, and the “ black letter” that followed is indifferent and 
inartistic. The works issued by Tonson are handsome enough, 
and some of the first quartos and folios of that era are imposing; 
but they lack the artistic magnificence of the foreigner’s work. 
Baskerville is perhaps the finest English printer, and later than 
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Baskerville comes Ballantyne, whose edition of the Waverley novel is 
a brilliant specimen. For the printers of our time one cannot say 
much. But let us turn to the triumphant and really magnificent 
productions of the early printers of the fifteenth century, from, say, 
1460 to 1500. One of the finest of these, and now before me, is 
a Pliny, a huge massive folio, with noble paper and exquisite type, 
while every chapter opens with a superbly painted miniature, a 
large golden capital in the centre, and such brilliant dazzling gold! 
The front page of all is emblazoned with a rich, floridly painted 
decoration of the same description. This volume was printed by 
De Spira, at Venice. The copy I possess is a rather “damaged” and 
incomplete one, but is sufficient as a specimen, and was secured 
for a trifle. A perfect copy would cost, if to be found at all, a 
hundred guineas. I have other noble tomes of the same date, 
some in oak boards and with paper, thick and splendid, and type 
so crowded and yet so brilliant and clear, as to dazzle the eye of 
the unproficient beholder. The marvel is that this perfection 
was reached almost at a bound within twenty years or so after the 
invention, or introduction, of printing. I could dwell long on 
this, to a certain degree, fascinating subject, and the pleasure is 
enhanced by the little outlay which the possession of such treasures 
have entailed. 

This rise in price is most natural, and must always be the case. 
For if we reflect, we shall see that with population the claimants 
steadily increase, while the article diminishes. I suppose there 
are not a hundred copies of the first folio of Shakespeare in the 
world, which are sought by the connoisseurs of our day. In 
half-a-century the connoisseurs will have multiplied vastly in 
number, and there will be only the same number of folios for 
them to secure. 

Many persons are fond of marking the prices in their catalogues, 
and there are a large number of such-priced catalogues in exis- 
tence which are interesting reading. The prices in some are 
astounding, and literally stab the poor collector to the heart. 
I have before me now some catalogues—one of William Lilingham, 
Esq., sold in 1805 by Leigh and S. Sotheby, “at this house, No. 
145 in the Strand,” consisting of rare early English poetry, the 
old quarto plays, etc., including twenty of Shakespeare’s—nearly 
six hundred lots, the whole of which brought over three hundred 
and sixty pounds. Now, the twenty Shakespeare plays alone 
would have brought far more. In another sale, the first edition 
of Love's Labour Lost brought two pounds six shillings. At 
another sale, which claimed to comprise nearly all the “old 
quarto plays, pageants, masques,” etc., the average price for 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s, Massinger’s, etc., was sixpence a-piece, 
and the total result for six hundred and fifty lots was two hundred 
and twerty-one pounds. 

It must be owned there is something very tempting and elegant 
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in these old quarto plays, the shape, type, paper, and antiquity 
all join to make up a very elegant litle volume. There is, some- 
how, a flavour about them, and to read Beaumont and Fletcher, 
or Chapman, or Webster, or Shakespeare himself in this shape has 
a singular appropriateness. No wonder amateurs have always 
been fond of collecting such. Those two eminent actors, Garrick 
and Kemble, had each a famous collection of old editions of the old 
dramatists. When the latter was retiring from the stage, the Duke 
of Northumberland bought the collection for two thousand pounds. 
Garrick’s, which by a strange arrangement were got from Dulwich 
College, are now in the British Museum, and one of its chief 
glories, and from this collection did Charles Lamb cull his literary 
elegant extracts or “specimens.” They grow, of course, rarer every 
day, most being absorbed into permanent collections. A good deal 
may still be gleaned. I myself, in an humble way, have not been 
undiligent. I was lucky enough to start with a substantial founda- 
tion, a collection of “ Caroline” dramas, as they may be called, 
which had been formed in the last century, many hundred in 
number. This was procured for a song—a few pounds—and 
encouraged me to go on. The next business was to search the 
stalis, old booksellers, ete., and secure any stray ones that were 
laying ingloriously on their shelves or in their boxes. Next I 
was lucky enough, out at Clapham, to light on a large number of 
plays collected by another well-known actor, the late Benjamin 
Webster. Then some came from country booksellers, a few from 
others, and the result was over six hundred thus “rescued ” at a 
very small cost. With them was a collection procured, “ an occasion,” 
as the French say, for a very few pounds of all the first editions 
of the leading plays produced in the last century—Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Johnson, the plays of these three being almost worth 
what was given for the whole collection—first editions of The Good 
Natured Man, She Stoops to Conquer, and Irene being quoted at a 
sovereign a-piece. 

To this dramatic collection I contrived to add the Shakespeare 
Folios, not very prime or perfect copies, but of this anon. 

An interesting little essay might be written on these Folios— 
four handsome volumes dated 1623, 1632, 1664 and 1685. The 
prices of these treasures, which are scarce enough, have gradually 
mounted from the good old days. A copy of the “ first Folio” no 
dramatic collector’s library should be without. The price of this 
interesting volume, always extravagant, has varied with its 
“condition,” and it has beside the extraordinary value, that it re- 
presented the text pretty nearly as Shakespeare wrote it, whereas 
most editions represent the caprices of editors and printers. A 
single glance at it will show what imaginary structures have been 
reared, as the text is scarcely punctuated, commas being rarely 
used, and no directions for scenery given, which has always 
appeared to me to show how fanciful are the scenic decorations 
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adopted by managers and others, as in the well-known “ Church 
Scene” in Much Ado about Nothing, where the objection has 
often been made of the impropriety of Benedict and Beatrice 
carrying on their jesting conflicts in a church, and in front of the 
altar. There is no direction of “church” or any locality given. 
One of the most curious mistakes is shown in this very comedy, 
where in Act II. we read “enter Benedict, Claudio and Jacke 
Wilson,” the name of one of the actors. 

It is curious to follow the prices given for this first folio. 
Malone mentions in his diary having found the price of another 
folio noted by the poet Spencer at one pound, which was probably 
the original price. Looking through the various sale catalogues, 
I find it “ going for” for four or five pounds, according to condition. 
The second folio in the palmy days fetched three pounds ten 
shillings; the fourth thirty shillings. 

A copy of the First Edition sold at Sotheby's, July 26, 1864, for £716 2s. 

A copy of the Second Edition, at the same sale, for £148. 

A copy of the Third Edition sold at Sotheby's, March 1, 1870, for £200. 


A copy of the Fourth Edition sold in Mr. Lily's sale at Sotheby’s in 1871, for £81. 
Total amount brought by the four volumes at public auction, £1145 2s. 


This first edition, was, of course, Lady Burdett Coutts’s famous 
copy. ; 
But then it was perfect, the margins, usually measured bya foot 
rule, broad and handsome. Almost invariably the first leaves, and 
last, and the portrait are wanting. But in any case large prices are 
obtained for damaged and maimed copies, even then, as the Duke 
of Gloucester said of himself, “scarce half made up ”—for they 
can be “ made up” ingeniously. At the British Museum they will 
“< fac-simile” you any page at ten shillings, and this properly 
discoloured in tobacco water will “serve.” ‘But here are the four 
as offered lately by Messrs. Pickering :— 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, ann TRAGE- 
DIES, PUBLISHED ACCORDING TO THE TRUE ORIGINAL COPIES. 
Lonpon, Printep By Isaac Iaccarp anp Ep. Biount. 1623. Fouro, FIRST 
EDITION, the title containing the Portrait and Verses opposite to it in fac-simile, 
so well done as to almost defy detection ; otherwise Perrect and Genuine TuROUGH- 
out. Size, 12} x84. 

Tue Seconp Impression. Lospon, Prrnrep sy Tuo. Cores ror Ronerr Axor, 
AND ARE TO BE Soup at THE SiGNe or TuE Bracke Beare ix Pavis 
Cuurcuyarp. 1632. For10, Portrait on title and Verses opposite. Verses are 
mended, and a portion filled in, but only an experienced eye could detect it. Some 
of the end leaves are mended a little at the corners; otherwise Perrecr and 
GENUINE THROUGHOUT. Size, 12§ x 83. 


Tue Tuirp Impression, AND UNTO THIS Impression Is ADDED Sxrven Puayes, 
Never sperore Printep 1x Fouro, viz., Pericues, Prince or Tyre; Tue 
Lonpox Propieatn; Tur History or Tuomas, Lorp Cromwett; Sir Jou 
OxupcastLE, Lorp Cosuam; Tue Purirran Wipow; A Yorksuire Tracepy; 
Tue Tracepy or Locrive. Lonpox, Prixrep ror P. C., 1664.  Foxso, 
portrait, with the Verses underneath opposite the title. The portrait, title, and 
margins of a few leaves at end are mended and filled in, and the Dedication is 
entirely in fuc-simile, the whole most beautifully done ; otherwise Purvect and 
GENUINE THROUGHOUT. Size, 123 x8}. 
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Tue Fovurra Epiriox. Lonpoyx, Priysrep ror H. Herrineman, E. Brewster, 
anv Rp. Bentiey, at THe Ancnor, 1n THE New Excuance, Tun Crane, IN 
Sr. Pavut’s Cuurcnyarp, anp is Russet Srreer, Covent-Garpen, 1685. 
Fouio, portrait and verses opposite the title in fac-simile, beautifully done. The 
title has the bottom corner slightly mended ; otherwise Purvect and GENUINE 
TurovaHout. Size, 14}4X9. 


A VERY GOOD SET. The four volumes beautifully and uniformly bound, by 
Riviere, in the best French morocco, paned sides, full gilt backs, and gilt edges 
£400. ' 

Having thus furnished these alarming prohibitory figures, which 
are enough to warn off all humble amateurs, it required some 
courage to look for procuring even inferior copies of any of these 
venerated tomes. But all things come to him who can wait, or 
who looks about. At this moment I possess the four first Shake- 
speare folios. For the first, wanting, as usual, a few leaves, I 
paid twelve pounds; for the secord, two pounds ten; for the 
fourth, eight pounds; and for my not very perfect third, six 
pounds. In all twenty-eight pounds ten shillings. 


( To be continued.) 








MOONRISE. 


ONE night, expectant of two dear souls who amid the distant 
foam, 

Upon the shelterless wide seas were voyaging toward our island 
home, 

I stood upon the lonely beach: the waters and the land behind 

Alike unseen and lost amid the rounding shadows dim and blind ; 

No sound was on the sea, no motion in the tenebrous wide air 

Felt like a spectre insensible as earth expanding round me there ; 

Biackness roofed all, until a halo faint as light, still half asleep, 

Sombre, uncertain, dimly tinged the ebonised low distant deep ; 

Then grew a rim of silver lengthening with pure brilliance the dead 

Horizon’s line, and radiantly in watery ripples shoreward spread, 

Edging the rolling undulations’ moving momentary crests 

Of freezy spray, and: fainter, the sleek glossy blackness of their 
breasts. 

Just then I saw a little barque far off upon the sea, and soon 

Its sail shine like a floating star beside the low edge of the moon ; 

I felt a hand that instant touch me; turned and looked, ’twas 
but a hand 

Lovely in form, a visible shadow, pointing to the hard sea sand. 

Shuddering, I stooped, and read thereon in moon-illumined words, 
a line 

Whose characters I knew, albeit at first their sense could not 
opine, 

Until their sound in singing filled my ears—it was a song of 
mine :— 

*“ The boat that bears those dear approaches; darkness thus is 
made divine!” 

Meanwhile the moon above the waves had rounded, and a light 
wind fair 

Rose with it, breathing to the shore, and clear grew all the 
shadowy air ; 

And nearer came the slanting barque, and, fronting its white 
simple sail, 

Two figures watching on the surge that passed—two faces fond 
and pale, 

Two arms in recognition raised, as toward the sandy cove where I 

Stood; the dark helmsman steered in safety through the watery 
ridges nigh, 

As knee-deep through the feani* advanced, his mother reached 
her dear to me, 

Silent and happy, and thrice happy paced we home from the wide 
sea. T. C. IRWIN. 








